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Events of the Geek. 





At the opening of the Reichsrath, the Emperor Kar] 
has delivered a Speech from the Throne of the first 
importance, for it takes the world a long and honorable 
step to the conclusion of the war. It is a democratic 
speech, a reform speech, and, above all, a peace speech, 
and it makes a definite approach to the position and the 
policy of the Allies. The Emperor begins by fornially 
placing the Austrian Empire on a popular basis. It must 
be rooted, he said, in the “ unassailable rights of man.’’ 
He declares for an expanded Constitution in the “ separ- 
ate kingdoms and countries, and especially Bohemia.”’ 
This is a proclamation of federalism in the special interest 
of those Tchecho-Slovaks for whom the Note of January 
10th set up its plea. The Emperor added a specific 
declaration in favor of free national and cultural 
development among the peoples. The speech, indeed, 
is the charter of a new and Liberal Austria. 

x * * 

Nor less far-reaching is the tender of peace. The 
Emperor openly expresses a hope for a “ victory of 
reason,’’ a general enlightenment of the public mind, 
“which will yield a peace under which the future life 
of the peoples shall remain free from animosity and the 
thirst for revenge.” This formula, a reading of our 
own “war to end war,’’ covers and invites the organiza- 
tion of a League of Nations. The Emperor adds that 
“ whoever wants to open again better and more human 
relations will certainly find from this side a ready and 
conciliatory spirit.’’ These are words of the deepest 
meaning ; and they merit an instant response from the 
side of the Allies. England had no original quarrel 





with the Emperor Karl, and his speech promises to cut 
away the one cause of permanent alienation to which the 
war gave rise—the Berlin-Baghdad corridor. More than 
that, if the Emperor’s formula of a good peace expands, 
there is no further motive of strife among Austria, 
Russia, Great Britain, France, and—need we add? 


America. 
* * * 


Tue speeches which preceded the Emperor’s 
momentous announcement took the form of separate 
claims for autonomy (‘independence under the Haps- 
burg crown ’’) by Tchechs and South Slavs. The Poles 
reserved their declaration. Meanwhile, in Hungary 
M. Tisza has been succeeded by Count Andrassy, 


who will have the support of the other Magyar 
leaders, MM. Apponyi and Karolyi,~ and also of 
M. Wekérle. One great feudal magnate succeeds 
another, and it is doubtful whether the new Coali- 


tion will spontaneously feel any better disposed to 
the non-Magyars than did M. Tisza and his so-called 
Liberals. But Count Andrassy’s methods are subtle where 
his predecessor was forcible. He is altogether a more 
sensitive and mobile personality. Nor was he ever in 
foreign affairs a Chauvinist. He used, before the war, 
to take a prominent part in the international peace 
movement, and early in the war he wrote on its origins 
in a somewhat detached and critical vein. He is cer- 
tainly opposed by temperament and conviction to the 
methods of outlook of the old gang which made the war. 
It must not be forgotten that the responsibility for the 
outrageous ultimatum to Serbia belonged, primarily, to 
three men—M. Tisza and Count Forgach (of the Vienna 
Foreign Office), who have both been dismissed, and Herr 
von Tchirschky (German Ambassador), who is dead. The 
desire for peace may drive even the Magyar magnates 
Their 
task is to win peace by making Hungary, in fact or in 


appearance, a Liberal State. Which will it be? 
* * * 


into a relatively democratic franchise policy. 


Tue bold stroke of the Russian Socialists has revived 
the International. The French delegates to Russia came 
home deeply influenced by the Russian atmosphere. 
The result was that they have persuaded the French 
Majority to adopt the Minority view. Our Labor Party 
will be represented in both its sections by six delegates, 
including Mr. MacDonald and Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
a member of the Ministry. This looks as though the 
Allied Governments have wisely realized that the Con- 
ference may serve as a method of approach to peace. 
It will apparently fall into two divisions. The first will 
be preparatory, consisting of separate meetings between 
the Dutch-Scandinavian neutral intermediaries and the 
various belligerent delegations. This will lead up to the 
open and general peace conference of all the delegations, 
which will meet (still at Stockholm) between July 15th 
and 30th, under Russian auspices. If this Conference 
comes to an agreement on the broad principle of a 
settlement, its moral authority will be irresistible. An 
agreement is by no means hopeless, for against every 
extreme proposal the minority of one side will combine 
with the whole delegation of the other side. There will 


thus be an automatic majority against the extremists. 
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Tue dialogue over war-aims between the Western 
Allies and the revolutionary Russia tends to misunder- 
standing, because we are not allowed to know precisely 
what the Russian ideas about annexation and indemni- 
ties are. We do not know whether the Censorship or 
the correspondents are to blame for not informing us, 
but in the forthcoming number of the “ Cambridge 
Magazine ’’ an exact account will be found of the 
proposals of the main body of the Russian Progressives, 
taken from M. Kerensky’s organ, the “ Labor Gazette. s 
Changes in territory are to take place only as a sequel 
to a plébiscite of the population affected. Such votes 
(by universal suffrage) may be taken in any of the 
frontier regions. Any of the belligerent Powers may 
call for a plébiscite. A population itself may initiate 
a plébiscite if 10 per cent. of the adult population demands 
it. Also, in this last case, a population may demand a 
plébiscite not merely in its own area, but in frontier 
regions belonging to neighboring Powers. The voting 
shall be taken under the supervisal of commissioners 
named by the belligerents and by the population itself, 
and the result of the voting shall be the deciding factor 
in the settlement of these regions. Clearly this Russian 
plan has been thought out with special reference to the 
problems of the Eastern frontier. Thus Russia may 
ask for a plébiscite in Courland or Lithuania. The 
Russian Poles may ask for one in their own case, and 
call for one also in Posen and Galicia. 

* * * 


Turninc to the subject of indemnities, the ‘“ Labor 
Gazette ’’ is equally definite. A common fund is to be 
formed of about 25 milliards of francs, to which each 
belligerent will contribute in proportion to its war- 
expenditure. This fund shall be distributed in all the 
devastated regions in proportion to the assessed damage. 
It is easy to criticize these plans. In a pléliscite, for 
example, everything may turn on the definition of the 
area affected—e.g., is Alsace-Lorraine one area voting 
en bloc, or is it three? Again, would the enemy consent 
to submit the fate of Alsace, Posen, and presumably of 
most of Austria-Hungary, to. plébiscites, unless he 
thought it certain that he would lose them all by 
fighting on? The principle is theoretically sound, but 
one must use some moderation in applying it. The 
main point to note is that this principle is not the same 
thing as the demand for the restitution of lost provinces. 
For historical claims of State ownership Russia will not 
fight. For the right of populations to decide their fate 
her moderate Socialists, at least, will fight. It is a grave 
mistake to pretend that there is no difference of opinion 
here. There is a wide difference. For a State to set up 
a claim to a province based on past ownership may be 
a sound application of the old-world theory of sove- 
reignty, but it conflicts with the democratic, and still 
more with the revolutionary, view of self-government. 

* * * 


Tue figures issued for the results of the submarine 
campaign are again reassuring, and we have mathe- 
matical warrant for regarding them as a fairly trust- 
worthy though vague gauge of the situation, since we 
are now in possession of a fairly long series. But they 
supply only a measure of relation, since we have still no 
knowledge of the symbols. We can feel reasonably 
certain that the campaign is less successful; but we 
cannot yet tell how near we still are to the margin of 
necessity. The number of British vessels over 1,600 tons 
sunk was eighteen, the same as in the two preceding 
weeks. Of vessels under 1,600 tons, only one was sunk, 
as against nine and five in the two preceding weeks. The 
number unsuccessfully attacked was seventeen, and in the 
two preceding weeks nine and fourteen respectively. 
These figures compare favorably with those of five and 
six weeks ago, and we may deduce some, though possibly 
a temporary, check on the campaign, since even the 
vagaries of a chance selection of ships—such as that 
reflected in the weekly return—must follow the law of 
chances, and when the series has reached a certain length 
must reveal] its rhythm. 

* * * 


Bor it is strange that, where we in this country 





must thus depend upon vague and elaborate deduction, 
France can be treated to the actual figures. M. Cebs 
quoted, in the French Chamber, the actual tonnage 
sunk in each quarter of the year from the beginning of 
1915, and the figures form an imposing series. They 
hovered, according to the ‘“ Daily News,”’ around 
300,000 tons until the third quarter of 1916, when they 
leaped about 60 per cent. to 497,195 tons, and then 
again to 926,617. Hence in the last quarter of the 
year the casualty list was already very heavy. For the 
first quarter of this year the tonnage lost amounted to 
1,300,000, and in April alone it reached the huge 
figure of 850,000 tons. For the first three weeks of the 
present month the losses were 330,000 tons, according 
to the Minister of Marine; and this would make a fall 
of almost 50 per cent. from April. The amount of 
captured German shipping, apart from that in American 
ports, is 990,000 tons, and the total of newly constructed 
shipping up to January, 1917, amounted to 4,402,000 
tons. Only 10 per cent. of the French imports of cereals 
have been lost this year. The campaign is clearly 
ineffective ; but it is strange that we alone of the Allies 
must be fed upon—quarter-truths. 
* * * 

Tue Italian offensive has carried our Allies to within 
ten miles of Trieste, and has achieved tangible successes. 
On this occasion the Italians have had the help of the 
British not only on land, but also from the sea. There 
can be no doubt that the heavy artillery which the British 
troops have taken to the Isonzo front is a distinct rein- 
forcement ; but its effect is not to be compared with that 
of the monitors, which have taken the Austrian defences 
in a quarter where they assumed themselves immune. 
The sea flank of the Trieste lines was never considered 
open to attack, and hence the Austrians haye found 
themselves at a disadvantage in dealing with the fire 
of the British flotilla in the Gulf of Trieste. Under cover 
of their guns by land and sea the Italian infantry have 
made wonderful progress across the Carso plateau. They 
have crossed the stream Timavo, have captured the 
village of San Giovanni, and are within a mile and a-half 
of Dunio. They have forced the Floridar position, which 
was boasted impregnable, and are on the slopes of 
Hermada, the chief mountain obstacle on the way to 
Trieste. The mountain was lavishly supplied with guns, 
and, but for the monitors taking it in reverse, the 
Austrian reliance upon it might have been well placed. 
The guns from the sea have also put the coast railway 
almost wholly out of use. 

* * + 

Ir is reported that the Austrians are preparing 
defences in the rear of Monte Hermada, and the area does 
not lack positions. Moreover, the Austrian troops are 
fighting with the greatest determination, and every 
resistance will bé offered to further advance. Still, the 
Italian troops have already accomplished wonders. Not 
only on the coast has their progress been marked. They 
have advanced on the north of the Carso, and east of 
Gorizia; and to the north-east they are gradually 
capturing the slopes of Monte Santo. Already they have 
captured about 24,000 prisoners, and a considerable 
amount of war material. Clearly there will be much 
more hard fighting for the Italians before they gain 
their way and secure Trieste. But the prize is more 
than the mere possession of the city. Established there, 
the Italians would sever the communications of Pola, the 
chief Austrian naval base. The fate of Istria is there- 
fore bound up with that of Trieste. 

% % * 

A COMPARATIVE lull has set in on the Western 
Front, though there is much artillery activity and 
many engagements in the air. The familiar trench raids 
are also much in evidence, and there is obvious nervous- 
ness in the German Press as to the next British attack 
which is certainly not far distant. On the French Front 
the Germans have still not abandoned their hope cf 
recovering the positions lost last month. The French 
successes on the Chemin des Dames are thus admittedly 
of capital importance, since they have been the subject 
of attack until now. Last Friday the Germans claim 


to have recovered some trenches near Braye, and to 
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have captured 530 prisoners. How far the number is 
exaggerated is difficult to guess, but it probably repre- 
sents the total casualties of an important little engage- 
ment. The French on their side again improved their 
positions on Mount Cornillet, and took 120 prisoners. 
The course of the month has been very different from 
that of April, but it is certain that greater operations 
are about to begin again. 
* * ‘x 


Iv is axiomatic that the Reform Bill must be passed 
substantially as it stands. It is too complex for much 
amendment, even if time were available. But two points 
stand out, which must be settled. What is to be the 
substitute for by-elections under Proportional Repre- 
sentation? It is not satisfactory to allow a constituency 
returning three to five members to elect a new member 
to replace a dead or retired member by a simple majority 
vote. What is wanted is a means of replacing him by 
another representative of like opinion. This is done in 
Scandinavia by the expedient of electing a substitute 
along with the member. If that member retires, the 
substitute takes his place. Under Proportional Repre- 
sentation on our system this would be difficult. The 
voter would have to carry too many names in his head. 
On the Continent the system usually followed is that of 
voting en bloc for lists of candidates submitted by parties. 
A list may be long or short: the elector simply votes for 
it as a whole; the list of understudies thus makes no 
fresh complication. On the whole, we prefer our more 
individual system to this. Another plan would be to 
allow the electors who signed the nomination form of 
the late member to choose a substitute. There is no 
fatal difficulty here. If none of the expedients is satis- 
factory, then the new member must simply be chosen 
in the old way by a majority vote. 

* * * 


ANOTHER point which ought to be raised is the 
position of women as Local Government voters. Under 
this Bill every married woman over thirty, whose 
husband is a Municipal elector, will have a Parliamentary 
vote. But she is debarred from acquiring a Municipal 
vote on the same principle. The old provision of the 
former Acts is repeated, that a husband and wife shall 
not both be qualified in respect of the same property. 
In view of the fact that anti-Suffragists always contended 
that women were fitted to elect a county council but not 
to choose a Parliament, it is really the height of 
absurdity to make this inverted discrimination. We 
shall have about a million women Local Government voters 
against six million women Parliamentary voters. We 
should like to clear away this anomaly by making the 
municipal franchise the same as the Parliamentary. 
What is the use of two registers? If this is asking too 
much, then married women should certainly share the 
husband’s qualification on the local as well as on the 
national register. 

* * 

Tue Government have adopted the policy pressed 
upon them in these columns and elsewhere of investigat- 
ing the causes of discontent in the munition centres. 
The method they have chosen is rather cumbrous, and 
we doubt whether the traditional plan of working with 
a Labor representative or employer and a neutral 
chairman is the best for this occasion. Seven Com 
missions, appointed in this manner, are to proceed to 
the different centres, and we are glad to know from the 
Prime Minister’s statement that they have been 
instructed to present an early report. Mr. Montagu, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Reconstruction Committee, is 
to act as Chairman of a Central Commission. Mean- 
while, we welcome the announcement that the Clyde 
deportees are to be allowed to return to their homes, and 
we hope that this points to a general change of policy. 
Is it not time that the Government extended its methods 
of conciliation and amnesty to the Sinn Fein prisoners ? 

* * * 


THE Bulletin of food crops, just issued for May by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, is very dis- 
concerting as regards the supplies, alike of the Northern 
and the Southern Hemispheres. “In all countries (of 
the Northern) the areas sown with wheat show a decided 
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reduction as compared with the areas sown last year,” 
and, with tne exception of Spain and the Netherlands, 
the condition of the crops is below the average. The 
severe winter in Canada has been exceedingly destructive, 
and the United States wheat crop, though improving, 
“is still naturally below an average one.’’ As regards 
the harvests of the Southern Hemisphere, now completely 
in, the total yield of wheat is reckoned at only 63 per 
cent. of the previous year’s yield, and 68°34 per cent. 
of the average of the preceding five years. Bearing in 
mind the complete exhaustion of last year’s surplus from 
the 1915 crop, we must look forward to a growing 
privation, independent of all submarine perils and ship 
shortage. The world is looking famine in the face. 
* * + 


THERE was sound sense, admirably put, in the 
exhortation which General Smuts addressed to Russia, 
on the need for discipline and organization. We shall 
not get from the enemy the sort of peace which Russia 
wants if the Russian army is allowed to drift into chaos. 
Some of the facts which the present Assistant 
Minister of War, Colonel Jakubovitch, mentioned in a 
recent speech, especially desertions and the deliberate 
turning back of trains laden with food for the front, 
sound unpleasantly like anarchy. If that became general 
there would be a real risk of a German peace, answering 
to the views, not of German Socialists, but of the Junkers. 
In his remarks on Turkey, General Smuts pressed the 
policy of liberating the oppressed Christian’. That is a 
humanitarian aim. But it is in no sort of harmony with 
the Italian proposal (confirmed the other day by the late 
Italian Ambassador in Turkey) to annex the Smyrna 
region. To put a population half-Greek, half-Turkish 
under Italian rule is not to “liberate’’ it. Nor is it 
concern for the very few Christians to be found there 
which would take our Imperialists to Mesopotamia. 

* « * 


Tue Editor of Tue Natron has sent, by request, the 
following cable to the Editor of the “ Bourse Gazette,’’ 
which we print here in case it should have been stopped 
by the Censor :— 


“ Assure the Russian people of the warm sympathy 
of the British nation with the movement of liberation 
in Russia, and of their understanding of its purpose, no 
less than of the grandeur and the difficulties of her 
immense task. The great meetings which have been 
held all over England testify to this powerful and, 
indeed, universal sentiment, which has given courage 
and inspiration to British democracy no less than to 
your own. British Liberalism engaged in the war for 
ends identical with those which Russian Socialism has 
proclaimed. It never contemplated or desired a war 
of annexations. Its object was proclaimed from the 
beginning of the campaign in France to be the 
liberation of European democracy from the continual 
menace of war and the creation of a new international 
order. Faith must be kept with this solemn pact by the 
British peoples, and the Russian communication is only 
an invitation to our statesmen to maintain it, and to 
repudiate policies or engagements which conflict with it. 
This is an obligation of interest no less than of honor. 
The peoples must be released for the great work of 
social reconstruction, which you have so fingly begun, 
the moment the danger of a military rule of Hurope has 
been clearly removed. Under that sword no people could 
live; you and we desire to replace it by a method of 
international organization, controlling individual 
ambitions This is the democratic ideal of the war, 
which must eventuate in a World Conference, called to 
arrange a World-Peace, and a World-Instrument for 
maintaining it. This end the Russian Revolution has 
made possible, and therefore we salute it with all our 
hearts.”’ 

* * * 

WE have received a communication from the Lord 
Mayor of Belfast which suggests that he may have attri- 
buted to himself a statement that “the other day’’ a Lord 
Mayor of Belfast had declined to shake hands with a Lord 
Mayor of Dublin at a neutral meeting. We canassure him 
that no such reference was intended. The present Lord 
Mayor very recently succeeded to his function, and the 
incident to which we referred was of a much earlier 
date. No one would, we think, suspect him of illiberal 
demeanor 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE OPENING DOOR. 


“ Mankind is looking now for freedom of life, not 
for equipoises of power.”’ 

“JT would fain believe that I am speaking for the 
silent mass of mankind everywhere, who have yet had 
no place or opportunity to speak their real hearts out 
concerning the death and ruin they see to have come 
already upon the persons and the homes they hold so 
dear.”—Mr. Wilson’s Address to the American Senate. 

“Tf America had not come in, it would have been 
an Old World business. ..an Old World arrange- 
ment. But America has come in, and we have the 
assurance that the peace will be a World Peace . 
embracing all the nations and all the democracies of 
the world.’’—General Smuts at the Russian Exhibition. 


TsE belligerent world has not yet fully awakened 
to the fact that a new diplomacy has come to 
birth in it, differing from the old in some important 
ways of approach to its adversary. The old diplomacy, 
so far as it has acted at all, has obeyed the usual law 
and custom of its procedure. It has made its substan- 
tial arrangements in private, and has left its public 
announcements open to a dual interpretation. The 
terms could thus be raised or lowered as the military 
position required. But in a war of conscript nations, 
this procedure puts a terrible burden on the soldier’s 
back. He must sow and grow the seed. The diploma- 
tist will only put in the sickle when he judges that the 
harvest is ripe. The new popular diplomacy cuts against 
this method. It makes a definite statement of principles, 
irrespective of what its armies are doing, or what their 
commanders expect of them, and commends these findings 
to the world as propositions of equity, based on high 
grounds of policy and a definite plan of world-settle- 
ment. Now we see no other way of escape from the 
blind nescience in which the war goes on, and the world 
conducts its gigantic gamble in youth and happiness. 
But, obviously, some definiteness is required of the 
authors of the new diplomacy. This want has now been 
supplied, and thovgh M. Kerensky’s exposition of 
this policy has failed to reach this country, it is of 
cosy consequence. The Russian Government have 
aid down the general conditions of the European 
peace which they desire. They have declared against a 
Russian acquisition of Constantinople or a dismember- 
ment of Austria. They have also proposed a solution 
of the problem of indemnities and of repressed or dis- 
contented nationalities. For the former purpose they 
would raise and set aside a general reparation fund of 
twenty-five milliards of francs, to be contributed by all the 
belligerent Powers, and distributed according to the 
claims and needs of the ravaged territories. They would 
accomplish the second by enabling 10 per cent. of the 
population of a dissatisfied district to demand autonomy 
or transfer to another Power, and to call for a plébiscite 
of the inhabitants. They would concede the same right 
to a belligerent Power. Thus either France or 10 per 
cent. of the peoples of Alsace-Lorraine would be allowed 
to set up a process of “liberation,’’ and yet to avoid 
annexation merely by an act of war. The idea is not 
highly developed; but there it stands, in general 
harmony with the like contribution from America to the 
peace of the world and the stability of the peoples. It 
is on the table, a positive idea; and those who ignore it 
by a mere Socratic examination of its difficulties expose 
themselves to the retort: ‘“ What, then, is your policy 
of peace? ”’ 

But, indeed, the diplomacy of the peoples is already 
at work to define a problem to which military 
action, however prolonged, cannot alone find 
a clue. For the moment its headquarters is at 
Stockholm. The French Socialist Party has now com- 
posed its long strife, and unanimously given its adhesion 
to the Conference which, we imagine, will emerge 
as a scheme of preparation for the larger Rus- 
sian proposal. Our own Socialists and Labor Party have 
also practically revised their earlier refusal, and the 





Government have taken the bold and wise step of sanc- 
tioning a joint representation of the majority and 
minority sections, with Mr. Roberts, a member of the 
Administration, as the chief spokesman of the former 
body. The reason of this course is clear. It has been 
made evident that Stockholm presents no “trap’’ to 
anybody, save, it may be, to parties who, like the German 
Majority Socialists, have been half allies and half critics 
of the evil force which holds them and all of us in its 
grip. There will be no direct confrontation; for the 
Conference, which is sitting in a kind of permanent 
private session, is an examining body, empowered to call 
up each belligerent Socialist group and take present- 
ments of the national case. The warring Nationalists 
will not meet each other face to face; so that there is 
no risk of a violent personal collision. They will pass 
through the clearing-house of the Conference. The 
whole proceeding will be under the eye of Mr. Branting, 
the President, one of the ablest and most respected 
men in Europe, a warm friend of liberty, and the 
master of the democratic forces that, in the earlier days 
of the war, kept Sweden from expressing her old fears 
of autocratic Russia in a pro-German alliance. An 
inquiry so conducted should appeal to every democrat 
in Europe. It requires no surrender of a cause; but 
only a statement of it, made before a tribunal beyond 
suspicion, and fortified by the ideas which are the 
common inheritance of the world of democracy. An 
appearance before such a Court is therefore the assertion 
of the right of speech which, after nearly three years of 
silence and self-restraint, cannot be denied to the 
spokesmen of millions of soldiers and workers in the 
war. If the German Socialists have a proposal to make, 
they can now make it. If we, on our side, can remove a 
misunderstanding, it can be removed. If the Conference 
can arrive at anything like a common assertion of the 
general basis of democratic right—such as the right of 
all peoples, great and small, to live under the hadew of 
public law, adequately guaranteed, and the right of a 
nation to determine its destiny—let that assertion go 
forth. 

It is through some such quest that this divided 
world may hope to discover and establish the path to 
the common life which it has lost, or never found. Force 
discovers only the opening of the way. General Smuts 
said with truth that so long as the world lives under a 
threat of brute violence, action, and not formulas, must 
govern it. But there is political as well as military 
action ; and the ultimate clue to the problem of the war 
is in the hands of statesmen, not of soldiers. For each 
belligerent country, and Germany most of all, is bound 
to consider what will happen to it after the war. Suppose 
that German materialism realized every object of 
its lust for power and territory. But so long 
as Britain denied German ships to her ports, 
and German merchants to her stores of raw material, 
and so long as America associated herself with this 
boycott, Germany would be a beleaguered nation and 
her people citizens of a dying world-power. Or imagine 
a sweeping Allied triumph in arms, with terms 
dictated by the military policy which was the 
source of all our woes, for it brought about the annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. Where, then, is our security? 
Society is still the victim of unbridled science; 
our sea-power is still held on a precarious tenure; the 
world is the old world of revanches, armaments, strata- 
gems, combinations, and readjustments of the scale of 
power. But with one exception. It will be a starving 
world. What but revolution could await such a com- 
munity, terrified for its life and loosened of moral 
restraints and ofall belief in the wisdom of governments? 
Like the Roman Empire, it might arise renewed from 
the ashes of that great conflagration. But who would 
not prefer to see this war, which is not a war but a 
convulsion, burn itself out before it involves so vast a 
consumption of the energies and pieties of mankind? 
Europe is not disabled from attaining such an end. 
She has the international idea ; if the war has taught her 
any lesson, it is that, in Miss Cavell’s words, patriotism 
7 is not enough.’’ It is for her statesmen to enlarge her 
imagination and give to the old categories of diplomacy 
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the touch of generosity and life imparted to them by Mr. 
Wilson, the Russian revolutionists, and the more detached 
Socialist parties, with, we think, the general assent of 
the workmen of all the belligerent peoples, and the im- 
passioned hopes and desires of their war-worn, decimated, 
armies. Even an elevation of phrasing helps. Change 
‘*indemnities’’ into ‘reparations,’ ‘‘ annexations’”’ 
into ‘‘ liberations,’’ ‘‘ domination ’’ into ‘‘ negotiation,’’ 
and we pass at once into a sphere of rationality, open to 
all ambitions that are not so self-regarding as to be 
criminal. Under such ameliorating methods a Block of 
progressive opinion might come together (the Entente is 
such a Block, if its leaders will only so conceive it) on a 
peace gradually beaten into shape from the rough mass 
of the Russian-American formula. But one thing is 
essential. The entrance to the pacific sphere is through 
free speech and free opinion, and Stockholm is such a 
door. It is time to think of peace and to talk it. 





VIENNA, BERLIN, AND PEACE. 


Ir may be fairly assumed that Austria is now committed 
to a new policy, of which the principal aim is so to 
satisfy the claims of Slav nationality within the frame- 
work of the Dual Monarchy that it may be secure from 
intervention from without when the negotiations for 
peace begin. The evidence that was brought forward a 
fortnight ago in these colunns* showed that this change 
of policy had been determined by the new Emperor 
immediately upon his accession, and that the Russian 
Revolution was the occasion rather than the cause of 
the definite step taken when the demands of the German 
parties were rejected on April 17th. Since that time 
the resignation of Tisza has been announced, and officially 
confirmed. It would be premature to speculate what 
may be the new course of the King’s policy in Hungary. 
His difficulties there are enormous. Apart from the fact 
that the leaders of the Opposition are more narrowly 
Nationalist than Tisza himself, hardly any of them can 
be said to have a tithe of Tisza’s capacity. It may, 
however, be that this very fact will make it easier for 
the King to work in co-operation with the democratic 
movement in Hungary and to impose his will upon a 
Government which will be always acutely conscious of 
its own weakness. 

The more immediate problem is, however, to 
discover, if we can, the influence which the Dual 
Monarchy is now exercising upon the peace and war 
policy of its more powerful ally. There can be no doubt 
at all that the new régime already presents points of 
startling contrast to the submissive acceptance of the 
German lead which marked Stiirgkh’s policy during the 
first two and a-half years of the war. Now Czernin 
seems to be giving Bethmann-Hollweg the lead. It is 
important, therefore, to examine as closely as possible 
on the evidence available to us the nature of the 
relations which obtain between Berlin and Vienna. 

The natural point of departure for this examination 
is the announcement made in Czernin’s organ, the semi- 
official Vienna ‘Fremden Blatt,’’ on April 26th, in 
which Austria-Hungary repudiated with emphasis any 
desire for acquisitions of territory at the cost of Russia. 
The immediate occasion of this announcement was 
definitely stated to be the Socialist demand for a 
categorical repudiation of annexations, which was put 
forward with very much more force than hitherto in a 
resolution passed by the Party Board of the German 
Socialist Party sitting in Berlin on April 2lst. The 
reason why the terms of this anti-annexation resolution 
were so much stronger than anything the Majority 
Socialists had dared to say before, was that the strikes 
had shown them that with the Russian Revolution the 
desire for peace among the Socialists in Germany had 
become so strong that unless the old Executive began 
an active peace campaign, its remaining supporters 
would probably pass over in a body to the Minority. 
The resolution of April 2lst, therefore, was a demand 
made by German Socialists for an anti-annexation 


* “The New Policy of Austria,” May 19th 
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declaration from the German Government. On April 
25th, the ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ replied: 
“The Government has said what it can say in regard 
to war aims, and can make no further statement at 
present.’’ On the very next day appeared the “ Fremden 
Blatt’’ article to which we have referred. These are 
the essential words :— 

“In connection with the deliberations that have 
taken place at Berlin, German Social Democracy in the 
‘Internationale Korrespondenz’ has addressed to the 
Government the question whether it was ready to declare 
officially that it renounced annexations. .... 

“A declaration on this point would in fact be super- 
fluous since the various statements of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government contained the desired answer. If, 
however, the public would like to hear a fresh declara- 
tion, it may be stated that our monarchy has abso- 
lutely no aggressive plans against Russia, and also does 
not intend to increase its territory at her cost... .” 
There can be little doubt that in thus replying to 

an appeal made by the German Socialists to the German 
Government, after the German Government had refused, 
Czernin was trying to bring peace-pressure to bear on 
Germany. At all events, the Jingo Press in Germany 
was under no misapprehension; it reminded Austria 
that Germany had gone to war on her behalf, and com- 
manded the Germaa Government to declare without 
equivocation that Czernin was speaking for Austria 
alone. 

The German Jingo uproar culminated on May 3rd 
in an interpellation by the Conservative Party to the 
Chancellor, calling upon him to declare openly against 
the Socialist ‘‘ no-annexation’’ programme (countered 
immediately by a Socialist interpellation in the opposite 
sense), and a resolution by the “ Six Economic Associa- 
tions ’’ demanding annexations on the true Pan-German 
scale. While the uproar was at its height it was 
announced that Hertling, the Bavarian Premier, had 
gone to Vienna. It was plain to everybody that his 
business with Czernin and the Emperor was of great 
moment. He was, moreover, eminently qualified to be 
the go-between in delicate negotiations between Vienna 
and Berlin, for apart from the close ties of sentiment 
that have always united Bavaria with the Dual 
Monarchy, Hertling was once the leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party in the Reichstag, is now the President of 
the Bundesrat Committee for Foreign Affairs, and 
had proved to be, on a critical occasion a year before, a 
firm supporter of Bethmann-Hollweg in the matter of 
war-aims. 

Hertling returned from Vienna. On May 7th, 
immediately after his return, the “ Bayerische Staats- 
zeitung,’’ the semi-official organ of the Bavariaa 
Government, published an article from ‘“a_ special 
source ’’ which denied the necessity of a war indemnity. 
What Germany really needed after the war, it argued, 
was a free supply of raw materials from enemy countries 
on favorable terms. The open door, the return of 
confiscated ships and captured colonies—these, and not 
a cash indemnity, must be the essential articles of a 
German peace. Again the German Jingo Press had no 
doubt whatever that this was the message that Hertling 
had brought back from Vienna. Reventlow began to 
clamor that a Czernin peace was no other than a 
Scheidemann peace. On the very day that he made this 
discovery, Bethmann and Czernin were exchanging 
carefully-worded telegrams on the occasion of Czernin’s 
decoration with the Grand Cross of St. Stephen by the 
Emperor Carl. The messages proclaimed complete 
agreement in policy between Vienna and Berlin. The 
significance of this was not missed. The armaments 
Press in Germany, which has lately been acquiring still 
more newspapers, including the important “ Lokal- 
Anzeiger,’’ denounced the Chancellor with a virulence 
hitherto unknown. He was openly accused of having 
delayed the mobilization, and thus of having lost the 
Battle of the Marne and the war ; he was, said the Krupp 
voices, the tool of the Socialists: he had not lifted a 
finger to prevent the Constitution Committee of the 
Reichstag undermining the Constitution and the 
Monarchy. But the Jingoes were wrong in thinking 
that the hateful article was due to Hertling, for at this 








point the “ Bayerische Staatszeitung’’ published an 
announcement to the effect that it came from a private 
source in no way connected with Bavarian official 
quarters. The question instantly arose—and the Jingoes 
did not fail to put it—whether an official quarter outside 
Bavaria might not be concerned. By May 11th it had 
been discovered that the article came from a certain 
agency, the ‘Neue Preussische Korrespondenz,’’ which 
is known to be a medium favored by the Wilhelmstrasse 
for the unobtrusive propagation of its views. 
Meanwhile, developments were taking place within 
the Reichstag. The proceedings of the Constitution 
Committee had revealed that a block of the Centre, the 
National-Liberals, the German Party, and the Pro- 
gressives had been formed, not, as one might have 
supposed, for the purpose of common action in the 
Committee, but with the object of supporting the 
Chancellor in his war-aims policy. Hitherto, a large 
section of the National-Liberals and the Centrum 
and the whole German Party, had been more or less 
definitely opposed to the Chancellor. That they should 
have come into line at this moment means that opinion 
in the Reichstag, in spite of Admiral von Capelle’s 
encouraging accounts of the submarine war, has shifted 
by one degree at least towards more pacific ground. No 
doubt one object of the block is to save the Chancellor 
from the Socialists ; but the preliminary condition of its 


.formation was an increasing awareness that the hostility 


of America and the many neutrals which have half or 
wholly followed the American lead may spell disaster to 
a Germany that insists on being contra mundum. 

His position with the Reichstag thus secured, 
Bethmann-Hollweg went off to General Headquarters, 
having announced that he would reply to the two inter- 
pellations on May 15th. From Headquarters he went 
to Vienna, whence, after long conversations with 
Czernin, he returned to Berlin to make his speech. As 
interpreted by the Vienna “Fremden Blatt,’’ that 
speech meant a full endorsement of Czernin’s repudia- 
tion of annexations as against Russia, and as regards the 
Western Powers a confession that it was impossible for 
him to renounce annexations in the West on principle 
unless he was certain that the Entente Powers were 
prepared to take the same ground. A repudiation of 
conquests in the West also would leave him nothing with 
which to bargain the German colonies back again. 

What, then, are the deductions which can be made 
from this brief account of the facts? Certainly, the 
obvious conclusion, strongly enforced by the Emperor’s 
Speech from the Throne, is that Austria is bringing 
pressure to bear upon Germany in the direction of peace. 
But the history of the “ Staatszeitung”’ article has some- 
thing more interesting to tell us than that. It is that 
Czernin is preaching peace to the already converted. 
Bethmann is, it appears, not so much yielding to as 
using Vienna to bring the many Germans who are still 
dreaming of conquests round to a reasonable frame of 
mind. The ‘‘ Staatszeitung’’ article was so arranged 
that it might appear to have been the result of 
Hertling’s conversations in Vienna; in reality, it repre- 
sented, in the modest form necessary to a feeler, what 
we may suppose to be the conviction of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, that the primary and all-important condition 
of future peace to Germany is that the world shall not 
be in arms against her to destroy her by a trade war. It 
would perhaps be too much to say that the formation 
of the Centre block in the Reichstag means that all its 
members are converted to Bethmann-Hollweg’s view of 
the situation; but it certainly does mean that the 
responsible leaders of those parties, and a majority of 
their members, are beginning to see the facts through 
his eyes. For the present, Vienna will be represented 
as driving the German Government; but it is driving 
Bethmann-Hollweg the way he wants to go. As for the 
Dual Monarchy itself, its own problems and its need of 
peace are urgent. That it should break away from 
Germany during the war is hardly conceivable ; but there 
is now no doubt at all that its rulers are determined so to 
put their house in order that the case for pursuing 
destructive aims against it shall fail, and that the Emperor 
moves with a firm step to a peace, and even a good peace. 
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INITIATIVE IN THE AIR. 


THE recent German air raid raises a number of questions 
of import. For some time now we have been congratu- 
lating ourselves on the immunity we enjoy from Zeppelin 
attacks. But. the air raid on Folkestone caused a greater 
number of casualties than any Zeppelin raid, and it is 
clear we have no reason to congratulate ourselves on over- 
coming one enemy if we are unprotected against a worse. 
The raid on Folkestone took place in broad daylight, was 
carried out methodically, and enjoyed freedom in its 
designs for over an hour. The German airmen reached 
their destination, and we did not conquer the Zeppelin 
menace until we had made the raiders both insecure and 
uncertain as to their whereabouts. 

There seems to be some confusion as to the objective 
of the raiders, and their purpose is similarly obscure. 
It is possible to imagine that the raid was merely a diver- 
sion intended, like many of the naval raids, to produce 
a terrorism, under pressure of which the distribution of 
our aerial forces should be changed. This would be a 
feasible object, and, in any case, it may be one of the 
general aims of the attack. But we shall make a costly 
mistake if we think it the governing intention of the raid. 
There is a vast difference between the possible achieve- 
ments of a raid from the sea and one from the air. A 
naval raid cannot hope to accomplish any serious 
military damage. On the other hand, an air raid might 
cause a grave, if temporary, shortage in munitions. In 
an hour’s fast flying, aeroplanes could have reached a 
number of munition factories, and could have done 
damage enough to prevent work for some little time. 
And the facts that raids can be carried out in daylight 
and definite places reached with ease show that the aero- 
plane menace must be taken seriously. The aeroplanes 
have a number of points in their favor. They can fly 
at an immense height, and thereby secure a virtual 
invisibility. Even if they descend to within a few 
hundred yards of their objective, they do not present a 
very conspicuous target, and, moreover, when so placed, 
anti-aircraft guns are precluded from firing upon them 
for fear of working more damage than the raiders. Guns 
are, in any case, of very little use against aeroplanes. 
Machines can be completely riddled with shot and yet 
are not brought down. ‘The only efficient answer to 
aeroplanes is other aeroplanes, and it is the appreciation 
of this fact which has led Germany to adopt the new 
tactics. For it is evident that the attack on Folkestone 
will be only the beginning of a series of raids which may 
reach undreamed of proportions and achieve results which 
at this moment seem unimaginable. 

The German Staff regards the battle fronts as of no 
more importance than the hinterland which holds their 
supplies. They have, perhaps we may say belatedly, 
decided that there is little to choose between the advan- 
tages presented by a successful blow at the munition 
factories and one at the entrenched lines. And they 
know that our supremacy in the air is not such as to 
give us perfect immunity against attack both at the 
battle fronts and at home if we fight on the defensive. 
They have therefore presented us with a critical problem. 
We must choose which of these two spheres to defend, 
unless, of course, we may prefer to change our whole plan 
of defence. And we may note in passing that the 
problem is much the same as that which the German 
submarines offered. They seemed at first not a very 
formidable instrument, and the Admiralty of the moment 
confined itself to acting on the defensive, as though the 
tactics of the enemy would always remain the same. The 
results of this policy we are now experiencing. There 
was an obvious means of dealing with the submarine 
menace and with its potentialities by acting offensively 
against the German bases. We have the same oppor- 


tunity and the same promise in the threat of the 
aeroplane. 

It is difficult to put any bounds to the latent possi- 
bilities of the aeroplane. Its mechanism has been 
greatly developed, and its ré/e steadily widens. We 
have machines that race through the air at speeds that 
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seem almost incredible. There are others which can rest 
on their wings and be almost stationary. Some carry 
guns and act as cruisers. Others are light and fitted to 
act as scouts. There are machines which can rise 
vertically from the earth, and numerous aeroplanes 
have a freedom of manceuvre in the air that approaches 
the bizarre. As a consequence, we find the new arm 
acting as torpedo craft, convoy to merchant-men, 
cavalry in the field, surveyors, and submarine-chasers. 
And when such advances have been made already, it is 
folly to close our eyes to the immense potentialities of 
aircraft. At the moment we possess a definite supremacy 
in the air; but whether that supremacy is adequate 
depends upon the view we take of the uses of our 
aircraft. It has often been suggested that aeroplanes 
are not being sufficiently used in the war, and it is 
impossible to doubt that we could materially change the 
face of things if we had at our disposal ten times the 
number of machines and observers. There are in 
Germany vast munition works which could be attacked. 
The North Sea ports which provide bases for the sub- 
marine campaign could be destroyed. Kiel Canal itself 
is a position of such sensitiveness that it would be 
tantamount to a great victory to block it, even if only 
for a few days. There are scattered about Southern 
Germany the chemical works which provide the gases 
used at the Front. And on each side of the Rhine there 
are the great central communications of Germany, the 
interruption of which would make all the difference 
between a tactical and a decisive victory in the 
field. The Allied General Staff knows how numerous 
and near are the German vulnerable centres. But 
so far not enough advantage has been taken of 
the possibilities of raiding them. It is obvious that 
with a small margin of superiority, we cannot act behind 
the German lines against all these objectives and at the 
same time maintain a sufficient supremacy at the front. 
But it is imperative that we should make a better use of 
our initiative. We understand that America is to 
provide some five thousand aeroplanes this year, and we 
trust that they will be used in a manner which befits the 
new arm. 

Even now we can do much more than we are doing. 
It will, of course, be objected that we cannot undertake 
raids into Germany and at the same time maintain our 
necessary supremacy on the battle front. But it 
is doubtful if this is the case. If we undertake 
bold and repeated raids into Germany, we shall produce 
the exact position the Germans are endeavoring to 
bring about by their raids in England. We shall force 
them to act on the defensive, and we shall secure the 
additional advantage of the damage we inflict on military 
centres. The work of our airmen at the front could be 
carried out by much smaller numbers if there were no 
German airmen in the field. Up toa certain point it is 
the relative numbers of airmen alone that matter. We 
have to provide strong battle squadrons in order to procure 
some immunity for our scouting planes. But if we 
began to carry out well-planned attacks on German 
munition works and bases, the enemy would be forced to 
recall airmen from the front to deal with the raiders. 
It is, indeed, almost incredible that we have not already 
made an infinitely greater use of our airmen. By this 
time we could have provided ten thousand machines, and, 
if we had devoted one tithe of the ingenuity and insight 
shown in the development of the mechanical side of the 
machines to their strategical use, many battles on the 
Western front would have ended far differently. In some 
episodes of the recent offensive, losses were suffered by the 
Allies simply owing to unreduced artillery. Would it 
not have been easy to send up a hundred aeroplanes to 
seek out and deal with the hostile artillery? The only 
obstacle to such a tactical use of the aeroplane is the fact 
that we have far too few of them. But now we must 
bestir ourselves. The new aeroplane raid is a problem 
that must not be allowed to wait. We can quite readily 
solve it if we will. By a bold and enlightened use of our 
aeroplanes against the German centres we can carry it 
to their doors. We have the force to ficht on the ground 
of our choice, and it will be our fault if we choose to 
fight on the defensive in our own country. 





A WAR LEVY UPON CAPITAL. 


A MAIN source of the growing discontents of labor in 
all our great industrial centres is resentment against 
war-profiteering. This feeling is quite distinct from the 
secular envy of the rich. It is anger that the war which 
brings death and unspeakable misery into countless 
homes should actually be made an instrument of 
extortion and prosperity by the business and propertied 
classes. Though those who launch the charge are often 
generalizing from some single instance the indictment is a 
true one. While young men have given their lives in 
countless thousands for their country, old men have not 
given their property. Though money is as necessary in 
fighting a war as lives, the moneyed men of this and 
every belligerent country have in fact taken from their 
country the utmost farthing which the economic 
situation enabled them to take. Their gains have come 
from two sources, from profitable business operations 
and from war-finance. In business they have profited 
from a combination of three factors—shortage of supplies, 
natural or contrived, the extravagance of Government 
expenditure, and the inflation of the currency. Ship- 
owners, mining and engineering companies, bankers, 
farmers, and innumerable contractors and manufacturers 
of military and naval requisites have been making piles 
of money. So have many sections of the business 
community engaged in supplying comforts and luxuries 
to the profiteers and the better-to-do workers. The 
increases of income tax and the excess profits tax have 
only diverted a small proportion of this abnormal 
profiteering into the public treasury. 

No direct measurement of those war-gains is avail- 
able. But the reports of many companies make it 
certain that the yield of the excess profit tax, amounting 
to 140 millions, has tapped most inadequately the springs 
of war-wealth. Even if as much as 300 millions out of 
increased tax revenue of 370 millions since the beginning 
of the war is furnished by the propertied classes, it will 
still leave them huge gainers from the war. Any doubts 
that may be entertained upon this point must disappear 
when the large sums loaned by them to the Government 
are taken into due consideration. Before the war, the 
ordinary savings for investment were reckoned at about 
409 millions per annum. But by the close of the last 
financial year, 3,383 millions had already been borrowed 
for the war. If we suppose so large a sum as 800 
millions to have been obtained by sales of foreign 
securities or by borrowing in America, it still remains 
true that some 2,500 millions have been supplied almost 
entirely by the moneyed classes in this country. <A huge 
proportion of this money loaned to the Government is 
inflation, representing no real savings on the part of the 
bankers and financiers who have manufactured it. This 
means that, when the war is over, and the temporarily 
shrunk securities revive, the propertied men in thiscountry 
will be several thousand million pounds the wealthier, and 
that most of this money will represent profits directly or 
indirectly derived from the needs and distresses of their 
eountry during the war. They ought never to have 
been permitted to make this money. A sound and 
courageous national finance, taking by taxation the 
money for which a handsome 5 per cent. is paid, would 
have stopped inflation, checked the rise of prices, 
enforced economy, and kept down the monetary cost of 
the war. But Governmental timidity and pushful 
profiteering prevailed in a period of hurried improviza- 
tion, when every department pursued its own devices, 
regardless of expense. 

All, however, is not lost. It is not necessary that 
the propertied classes should be left in possession of their 
war-loot. There is yet time to invite the Government 
to think out a plan for reclaiming the surplus wealth 
which war emergencies and bad finance have thus 
brought into being. This unearned wealth, represent- 
ing improper claims upon the future productivity of 
the people, might be taken, not by ordinary processes 
of taxation, but by a special war-levy upon capital. We 
are not hopeless of getting a considerable number even 
of the propertied classes to recognize the justice, the 


| necessity, and the salutary nature of this process. For 
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what will be the alternative? If the war expenditure 
continues through the current year, as it must, even were 
the war to end this autumn, we cannot expect to escape 
a further borrowing of at least 1,500 millions. This 
would mean a total new war indebtedness of 4,883 
millions by the close of the year, or, say 3,500 millions, 
if the advances to the Allies be deducted. Since much 
of these advances cannot be recoverable for many years 
to come, a round figure of 4,000 millions, for which 
immediate provision must be made, is a moderate esti- 
mate. The interest on this sum would be upwards of 
200 millions. To this sum must be added a provision 
for a sinking fund, which could hardly be less than 2 per 
cent., or 80 millions, and a pension bill, which may be 
put at 60 millions. Apart, therefore, from any 
necessary provision for increased cost of defence, the 
war would involve a permanent increase of expenditure 
amounting to 340 millions. If education, housing, 
insurance, and other expenses of the civil services are 
taken into account, the expenditure will, of course, be 
much greater. Even if the full war taxation, with the 
exception of the excess profits tax, were continued after- 
wards, it is evident that it would fall far short of the 
requisite sum, standing as it would at 433 millions, or 
some 235 millions above the pre-war level. Even this 
figure presumes that prices, trade, and ordinary profits 
would remain as large as in war time. 

Property will, therefore, have to confront tho 
alternatives of continuing income tax and death duties 
a good deal higher in peace-time than during the war, 
or a single sacrifice of the war-loot large enough to wipe 
off at least half the war-debt. Efforts may, of course, be 
made to evade this dilemma by extending the basis of 
taxation or by converting State Socialism in the way 
of railways, insurance, &c., into a paying proposition. 
Productive public services may come eventually 
to be valuable contributories to public income. But 
for some time to come they would probably absorb 
more in new capital expenditure than they would yield 
in net income. We are convinced that when the 
public mind settles down to contemplate the hard 
facts of the financial situation, it will demand a substan- 
tial levy upon capital as an equitable contribution of 
property towards the expenses of the war. The justice 
and the logic of the claim will be found irrefutable. 
Large sums of money will have been made by the well- 
to-do out of the emergencies of war. This money is in 
no sense the result or the equivalent of any patriotic 
effort, energy, or sacrifice of its owners. It is either a 
windfall or an economic extortion. It supplies no 
urgent need on the part of its recipients. Provided that 
the levy were so graded as to fall lightly upon small 
owners, it might take a considerable slice of the property 
of the rich, paid, when desired, in securities, or other 
titles, to be held or realized according to convenience or 
the condition of the markets. 

It is probable that the value of the capital wealth 
of this country after the war will not be less than 
90,000 millions. Several thousand millions will have 
been created by war conditions. Though it will be 
impossible exactly to measure and earmark this war- 
made wealth, substantial justice will be done by a levy 
which might take a tithe of the whole amount, thus 
reducing at one stroke the future cost of the war by 
100 millions a year, and making it feasible to furnish 
the remainder by ordinary process of taxation. The 
announcement of an intention to pursue this policy 
would greatly abate the resentment against war- 
profiteering, and might avert the very perilous condition 
that otherwise may land the country in disaster before 
the war is brought to a close. Such a step would go 
‘further towards establishing a confidence in democratic 
principles than many rhetorical flourishes in Parliament 
and on public platforms. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE STOCKHOLM 
CONFERENCE. 


A coop deal of doubt has grown up in this country 
around the meetings of Socialist groups from neutral and 
belligerent countries, which are taking place in the 





capital of Sweden. The impression has been that the 
whole thing was a trap, laid by the German Government, 
baited with sly peace talk from German Majority 
Socialists, to catch the unwary Russian, and make way 
for a bad separate peace. 

Doubtless those who still direct affairs in Germany 
would like to use the Conference for such a purpose. But 
to assume that the idea originated in those quarters is 
quite erroneous. The idea of an International Socialist 
Conference for the purpose of ending the war was born 
the moment war broke out. If it has been lying dormant 
during all these years, it has certainly never been out of 
the thoughts of those who desire to rebuild the Inter- 
national, which broke down in August, 1914. 

The Manifesto issued on the 18thof May by the Dutch- 
Scandinavian Committee, which “ has constituted itself 
a permanent centrum for the action of the proletariat 
to bring about a Socialistic peace,’’ gives the history of the 
development of the movement. Last summer the neutral 
members of the I.8.B. (the International Socialist 
Bureau) met at The Hague, and passed a resolution that 
the International Bureau should be called together as 
soon as a suitable opportunity offered. From the begin- 
ning of the war, such a convocation has been repeatedly 
demanded by the Socialist organizations in many coun- 
tries, belligerent and neutral, both in Europe and South 
America. But in the long list of these countries, given 
in the Manifesto, the absence of Germany and Austria 
was conspicuous. That these countries have now sent 
delegates to discuss matters with the Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee in Stockholm is not to be taken as a proof 
that they look upon it with any particular favor. It is 
possible that here, as in other directions, they have found 
that necessity knows no law. It might have been just 
as dangerous to stay away from the Conference as to go 
there. According to the reports of the alternate issue 
and denial of passports to the Socialists intending to go 
to Stockholm, it would seem as if the German Govern- 
ment itself had been rather doubtful about where its 
interests lay. 

To return to the Manifesto. It states that the 
initiative taken by the Dutch Delegation in the I.S.B. 
was due to the Russian revolution. Their action gave 
rise to some opposition on account of its irregularity and 
its want of conformity with the rules of the I.8.B. But 
since the Dutch had had an opportunity of conferring 
with their Scandinavian colleacues, matters took another 
shape, and the existing permanent Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee was constituted. The purpose of this Com- 
mittee was to invite all the Socialist organizations, 
Majority as well as Minority parties, to send representa- 
tives to Stockholm to confer with the Committee. These 
conferences were to take place separately with each group. 
Their purpose, according to the Manifesto, is “ to find 
out and define the position of the different parties to the 
world crisis and to make concrete proposals for its solu- 
tion, if possible to formulate a common programme, 
dictated by Socialist principles, and, finally, to examine 
the possibilities for a general conference.”” The Mani- 
festo also emphasizes the point that every party taking 
part in these preliminary discussions has absolute freedom 
to wait until the preliminary conferences are over, to 
decide its position with regard to the General Conference. 
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A London Diary. 


Lonpon, FrRipay. 


Tue mighty wheel moves; and in its vast convolu- 
tions moves, 1 am convinced, towards peace. We may, if we 
please, separate such events as the Russian manifestoes, 
M. Ribot’s fuller response to them, and Lord Robert 
Cecil’s more qualified adherence, and last, but by no 
means least, the Government’s wise decision to give 
Mr. MacDonald a passport to Stockholm, and to let 
Mr. Roberts associate himself with our own delegation. 
They seem to me to be in the closest sequence. The 
preliminary Conference, of course, is a road rather than 
a goal. Its business will be to sift the minds and policies 
of the belligerent groups, and to prepare from them 
an agenda for the full meeting. The ensuing debates 
may carry the fate of the world with them. I cannot 
imagine a better conductor of the orchestra than Mr. 
Branting. His personality carries its impression of 
wisdom and good faith even to foreigners, who can 
hardly realize that Sweden knows him as one of the 
greatest orators, journalists, and party leaders of his 
generation. His sympathies have never been hid; and 
his fine nature, calm and loyal temperament, acute and 
sympathetic mind, and great experience of practical 
politics, yield him a place in the field which only he can 
fill, and in which he can render priceless service to the 
world. 


Now comes the Austrian Emperor’s Speech from the 
Throne. If words mean anything, it is the utterance of a 
fine temper, a sincere and convinced heart, and an assured 
will. We may therefore definitely add this young man 
to the three or four personalities—Mr. Wilson, General 
Smuts, Mr. Branting—who have come forward to 
lead the nations out of the war. These are the couriers 
of the world. Slowly the dark forces are retiring; one 
can hear the beating of the wings of the following 
army of the Lord. “ No peace this year,’’ said a leading 
statesman the other day. Why not? Note the 
implications of the Austrian speech. (1) A 
reformed, unaggressive Austria; (2) an autonomous 
Bohemia ; (3) a peace of reconciliation ; (4) a method of 
keeping it for “ generations.’’ What other kind of peace 
is either possible or desirable? It is a little beside the 
point to argue that this is Austria’s voice, not Germany’s. 
It is indeed. But whether Germany willed this démarche 
of the Emperor Karl’s, or did not will it, seems to be 
almost equally significant. 


Tue prospects of the Irish Convention have slightly 
improved, if only because a nation so political and so 
intellectually keen as the Irish feel that they live under 
the threat of a smouldering rebellion, liable to break out 
whenever England does something stupid, or Ireland 
something rash. That being so, the hope of a powerful 
representation of competent and disinterested opinion 
brightens. Sinn Fein, I imagine, stands out. But even 
Sinn Fein might be disposed to watch the Conference 
through a liaison officer whom it could trust. Then there 
is the Catholic Church. It is certainly not formally 
hostile, least of all irreconcilable. Archbishop Walsh is 
its most powerful figure, its most experienced man of 
affairs, and he has let his name go out as a supporter of 
the general scheme of government laid down in an 
interesting pamphlet of ‘‘ A. E.’s’’ favoring Colonial 
Home Rule. Something depends on him, and something, 
too, on Ulster. And Ulster, it is necessary to remember, 
is not all the Unionist Council. There is industrial 
Belfast ; there are the Presbyterians; there ‘are certain 
commercial interests; and there is a moderate Lord 
Mayor. Above all, there is a great and critical occasion 
for the most imaginative of peoples to seize—or let pass. 


THE great-little world of our politics is again in some 
commotion. Unstable as the sea, it lends itself, under 
its present direction, to mgny kinds of adjustment. For 
the present its movement is twofold. Both sides of the 
Ministry are subject to perturbation. The general pace 
is too fast and too disordered to suit the preponderant 
Tories, and Mr. Bonar Law is, as usual, the sensitive 





recorder of these oscillations. But the much less signi- 
ficant Liberal wing feels the motion as well. It 
would like to attract the greater mass, if only to feel 
itself outside and, in a measure, independent of the 
orbit of Milnerism, Imperialism, Protectionism, Land- 
lordism, War-for-Ever-and-Everism, in which its soul 
and principles whirl along in a mist through the active 
Georgian sphere. At present the only body that seems 
likely to relieve its loneliness is that of the ever-ready 
Mr. Montagu, and he perhaps hardly shines in the white 
light of a pure Liberalism. Mr. Churchill is, indeed, 
spoken of as a new Minister of Munitions. But it seems 
a great pity that his talent should be withdrawn into 
purely administrative work, when it is general criticism 
of which our politics stand in need. For the rest, there 
remains the alienation which began with Conscription, 
and was clinched by Mr. George’s choice of Protection and 
Imperialism as allies and Bureaucracy as a method. I see 
nothing in the present “ approaches ’’ to end it. 


Tue Government has paused on the brink of peril ; 
if it had proceeded with its arrests and trials of the 
engineer leaders, it must have gone straight over the 
abyss. Now its course seems shaped other-whither. But 
unless Mr. George wishes to link his Government in work- 
ing-class memories with that of Castlereagh, he must look 
backward as well as forward, and on one most repellent 
incident—I mean the use of the man “ Alec Gordon,” who 
was withheld from the witness-box in the Wheeldon trial 
after being used as an instrument for getting a conviction. 
Who set this man to work; what is his identity; what 
are his relations; with what office? Mr. Anderson has 
made a detailed charge in the House of Commons that 
he acted as a provoking agent. I have before me sworn 
statements by Labor leaders, two of them well-known 
men, one of singularly moderate and balanced opinions. 
They say that this person introduced himself as a con- 
scientious objector, hunted by the police, and as the 
author of all kinds of anarchist pranks, such as an 
attempt to kidnap the Prime Minister. He sought these 
men’s pity and charity, which they freely gave him. His 
talk led usually to incitement to crime. To one work- 
man he suggested that he should be given a letter to take 
to the men on the Clyde and “ raise hell there.’’ He was 
told that men were not wanted to raise hell on the Clyde, 
or to “organize a revolution.’’ He suggested throwin 
bombs and “‘ pinching ’’ shells from factories, and oael 
whether this was possible. Hespokeofa press for printing 
revolutionary pamphlets, and asked what it would cost. 
He was everywhere rebuffed or cold-shouldered. 


Now the Government is advised of the workmen’s 
reports of their fears and suspicions of this man. What 
is its view of them? I am told that the Home Office 
have reports as to this man’s activities and those of 
another comrade, and have also the names of the men 
who declare that he tried to tamper withthem. They even 
set the local police in motion, and ordered them to 
examine the munition workers—two of them standard- 
bearers of trade unionism—on whom this seduction was 
tried. Their statements are at Whitehall. What action 
has been taken on them? Is the workmen’s account of 
“Gordon’s”’ character and aims accepted or no? 
A graver charge has not been made against a 
British Administration since the days of Peterloo. 

I see with regret the news of Colonel Newnham 
Davis’s death. The high walks of the high-browed were 
not for him ; but he was a pleasant guide through Bohemia, 
especially through dining Bohemia. His special gift 
and pleasure were to take up the wondrous tale of his 
dinners, and proclaim it to the listening gourmets. This 
path in life had its dangers; for Colonel Davis’s 
besetting sin was the discovery of new restaurants and 
cooks, hidden, like violets, from the careless eye, and, 
like all collectors, he was apt to make a little too much 
of his discoveries. I watched with some sadness the 
growing modesty of his menus, as much experience led 
this accomplished diner down the hard road of simplicity 
of diet. He discovered a good many treasures of curiosity 
and cheapness as well as of luxury. But I fancy this 
golden quest is about over now. 
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Lite and Deters. 


THE WASTE OF SERVICE. 


In some frank editorial articles, written after America’s 
entry into the war, the ablest of American journals 
and the steadiest advocate of intervention made two 
interesting disclosures of some of the reasons which had 
caused Liberal Americans to hesitate. One of them was, 
of course, the character, record, and ambitions of the 
Russian Autocracy. For such an Ally a secure 
democracy would not readily have quitted her isolation. 
The other reason which the ‘“ New Republic’’ has 
mentioned may startle English readers. It was the 
treatment to which conscientious objectors have been 
subjected in England. That may seem to a nation 
immersed in a bloody struggle a trifling ground for 
hesitation. These unpopular young men, after all, are 
not very numerous. We may claim for ourselves that 
at any rate we have not shot them, as the Germans or 
even the French, would have done. The episode, ugly 
as it may be, is probably temporary, and may end with 
similar aberrations when peace and sanity return. Non 
omnis moriar, a free people may murmur to itself as it 
enters a war: the trampled flower of its liberty may 
once again send up a shoot. But across the cool 
waters of the ocean, the incident looked ominous, and 
above all typical. “There, but for the grace of the 
Atlantic, go I,’’ said the American Republic, as it 
watched the suppression of Habeas Corpus, the excesses 
of the Censor, and the interdict on conscience. Engaged 
in this occupation, we did not to the cousinly gaze 
seem admirable, or even lovable. The hot-headed 
citizen of that critical democracy may have blamed the 
English character. The more reflecting went a little 
deeper. They blamed the nature of war, and the 
chivalrous impulse to intervene was correspondingly 
cooled. If they felt a doubt whether they, when their 
turn came, would emerge much better from the test, 
they were probably right. The “ New Republic ’”’ itself 
went on to complain that the American Conscription 
Act (which it supported) is not satisfactory in its 
recognition of the right of conscience. The prohibition 
of American Socialist participation in the Stockholm 
Conference, and the attempt of the censorship to forbid 
discussion of the terms of peace, show that these frailties 
are infectious. It was with reason that some Americans 
recoiled from our warning example. 

More than a year has passed since the first pacifist 
protestants were handed over to the military authorities, 
and the time is more than ripe for a calm examination 
of the record. Over four thousand have accepted some 
form of alternative service, whether in labor battalions, 
or as semi-prisoners under the Home Office scheme. We 
were astonished to learn, from a recent answer in Par- 
liament, that as many as four hundred proved the 
sincerity of their conscientious objection to war so com- 
pletely, or were so fortunate in meeting with a tolerant 
tribunal, that they received absolute exemption. The 
third category consists of the unbending idealists, who 
have proved their force of will and the steadiness of their 
belief by refusing all forms of alternative service, and 
enduring many monthsof prison asthe penalty. They num- 
ber some hundreds, and it is their case which calls before 
all others for review. We do not mean to imply that the 
case of the men who are doing “ work of national import- 
ance ’’ as quasi-prisoners under warders on Dartmoor or 
in Wakefield is satisfactory. It is, from first to last, 
a record of wasteful stupidity. These men are 
perfectly ready to perform any useful work which is not 
of a directly military kind, and most of them have been 
taken from useful civilian work. No attempt kas been 
made to entploy their many aptitudes, whether as brain 
workers or as craftsmen. They are engaged, under semi- 
penal conditions, in unreal tasks, which do not even pro- 
duce the cost of their maintenance. They have the 
degrading sense of being useless, and the life is only some- 
what less demoralizing than prison, though doubtless it 





is appreciably easier and much less unpleasant. There 
are, we are sure, in this category many men of high 
character and good parts, who, in spite of their 
disbelief that war is ever beneficial or necessary, were 
sincerely anxious to serve their country in any. useful 
and innocent work. Theirs was, to our thinking, 
the more social, though not the more logical, 
position. If there are some “shirkers’’ and physical 
cowards among the conscientious objectors—and we 
doubt if a body so unpopular would attract many 
weaklings—it plainly is in this category that they will 
shelter. It is not a pleasant way of life to choose, but 
a weak man would certainly prefer it to prison, and a 
coward might prefer it to the trenches. The average 
person, however, who has a distaste for risking his own 
life knows many billets much easier than this, and, with 
reasonable luck, it was not difficult for an enterprising 
“ shicker ”’ to find them in positions which are held to be 
respectable and even honorable. If any automatic test 
could “comb out’’ the indisputably genuine cases of 
conscience, it is the test which has caused the obstinate 
pacifist to refuse one after the other—the Red Cross ser- 
vices (which are seldom dangerous), the labor battalions 
(which are perfectly safe), and the Home Office scheme, 
and to insist, term after term, month after month, on 
enduring the penalties, the discomforts, and the degrada- 
tions of prison. Mr. Hoover (the American Food Con- 
troller) has bidden us look forward to a possible five 
years of war. Do we really propose to enforce that term 
of hard labor as the penalty for conscience on men like 
Clifford Allen, Scott Duckers, and Stephen Hobhouse? 

What sort of life is it that these men are leading? 
We hope, though we are not quite sure, that the early 
brutalities have now been stamped out. Their common 
fate is simply prison in all its dullness, stupidity, and 
privation—not prison as the captured enemy or the 
political offender knows it, but the ordinary criminal 
“third division,’ with hard labor. We hope that a 
little book which records the prison experiences of Mr. 
Scott Duckers (“ Handed Over.” Daniel) will have 
many readers. He writes very simply, with deliberate 
understatement rather than exaggeration. One sees 
him going imperturbably through many strange 
ordeals, always cool, always collected, always polite, and 
on his way he encounters some of the respect that was 
his due, and even some kindness. He does not complain 
of brutality, nor of overwork, nor even of the diet, and 
he does not seem to have suffered much, as more 
imaginative men do, from the silence and monotony of 
prison life. He was reasonable and conciliatory. He 
would even do ‘‘ squad drill’’ and ‘‘ form fours ’’ in the 
barrack-yard, but drew the line at saluting or handling 
a rifle. He sewed nose-bags and picked coir. The 
chief feeling with which one rises from the book 
is of absolute waste. Mr. Duckers, needless to 
say, is more obstinately anti-militarist than ever, 
and his firm stand has encouraged others. The 
cream of the absurdity is that he was perfectly 
willing to do useful work as a free man. He 
even offered (he is a successful solicitor with a large 
practice) to serve in the solicitors’ department of a 
railway company ; but with an official, regulated, semi- 
penal scheme of “national’’ work he would have 
nothing to do. We have before us particulars of an 
even grosser case of wasted ability. Mr. R. Sudell, a 
trained horticulturist, was acting as the assistant- 
superintendent and instructor of the Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society. Could there be work of greater 
“national importance’’ than this? Because his 
honorable scruples forbade him to accept the Home 
Office Scheme, he is now awaiting his second term of 
imprisonment. The case of Mr. Duckers is in some ways 
exceptional: few men have his cool self-command. For 
men of a more emotional type, or of frailer physique, 
prison is a destroying torture, and this is prison without 
the alleviation of self-chosen work, and without those 
ameliorations as to books, exercise, writing materials, 
and friendly visits, introduced, by Mr. Churchill in cases 


where the crime had no elem€nt of “ moral turpitude.”’ 
That was a real reform in ovr prison system. It applied 
to suffragettes Why is it denied to men whose motive 
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is certainly as pureastheirs? Butour claim is not primarily 
for alleviations. No one disputes the sincerity of these 
unbending pacifists. No one supposes that they are less 
genuine than the four hundred who received absolute 
exemption. The law in their case is being defeated, and 
something greater than the law is outraged. We do not 
look noble while we persecute these men. We have 
forgotten in the act our best traditions. The time has 
come to release unconditionally those who have proved 
their conviction by serving out a sentence. 





WHAT IS A JEW? 


Is the peculiarity which distinguishes Jews religion, or 
is it nationality? The question raised by the current 
controversy over Zionism is deeply interesting, and the 
most interesting thing about it is that it should be asked 
at all. It is only in the West that we distinguish 
religion from nationality. An old Turk or a 
Greek of the last generation would find the distinction 
unintelligible, and the question meaningless. It is not 
a question which anyone would ask in Smyrna or 
Constantinople, nor yet in Jerusalem. In the East 
religion is nationality. There came before our mind’s 
eye as we read the letters of British Jews on this subject 
in the ‘‘ Times,’’ the vision of a city where Jews are the 
dominant population. In Salonika, before the Greeks 
took it, one might have seen them exactly as they had 
lived through centuries of exile under that Turkish rule 
which was tolerant in its fashion. The slow-moving, 
long-bearded figures paced its quay in their ancient 
gabardines. The women went unveiled in their gaudy 
colors. They still spoke a slightly degraded Spanish 
dialect, which they had retained since the days of their 
expulsion by the most Catholic King. They were of all 
classes and trades, from the stalwart porters of the docks 
to the physicians with French degrees who attended the 
élite of the town. In their own schools of the Alliance 
Israélite, their children received an excellent French 
education. The three holy days marked out the three 
communities of the town, and reminded the traveller as 
successive shops closed on the Jewish, the Moslem, and 
the Christian day of rest of the religious law that under- 
lies nationality. Race is not the real dividing line. 
Half-way between the Jewish and Turkish communities 
stand the Dounmé, a people of Jewish race who, in 1666, 
embraced Islam at the bidding of Sabatai Sevi, the Messiah 
who turned Moslem in the annus mirabilis. Socially, 
these converts led a life of their own, but legally they 
were Turks, with the privileges of the ruling race at 
their command. Before the law religion was the basis 
of nationality, and a man figured in official papers as a 
member of this or the other millet (nation) according 
as he followed the rule of rabbi or Greek Patriarch, Latin 
Bishop. or Bulgarian Exarch. The boundaries of the 
millet were fixed. No one crossed them, no one trans- 
gressed them, save indeed when Greek or Bulgarian 
bands ‘‘ converted ’’ the villages of the other nation by 
force. So rooted was this Eastern conception that 
religion is normally a matter of descent and inheritance, 
like a name and a mother-tongue, that even in radical 
Greece and democratic Serbia, tolerance meant in 
practice the right to keep, but scarcely to change, one’s 
creed. 

When we are told by Messrs. Alexander and Monte- 
fiore, on behalf of the two organizations which claim to 
speak for the Jews in this country, that a British Jew 
is simply an Englishman who adheres to the Jewish 
religion, a whole world of tradition cries out in contra- 
diction. With all our differences of history and opinion, 
there is something common to all Western religions and 
Churches which marks them out from Judaism. They 
are all, by intention and profession, proselytizing creeds. 
They all hold that their reading of dogma or their 
system of church government is absolutely the best, and 
in theory at least they would wish to see it adopted by 
all men. They rest on persuasion, conviction, or con- 





version, and all of them, in some degree, are missionary 
societies. Take even those which are by origin and asso- 
ciations pronouncedly English. The Quakers, in their 
first days of enthusiasm, set up meetings in Holland, and 
even in France, and sent out their romantic apostles to 
convince the Grand Turk and the Pope of Rome. John 
Wesley took the world for his parish, and even to-day 
one may find Wesleyan missionaries at work in such 
unlikely places as Berlin and Rome and Paris. In his 
waking life of common-sense the English nonconformist 
may admit candidly that his creed hardly seems to be 
adapted to the Slav or Latin temperament, but he would 
protest against any description of it as a peculiar Anglo- 
Saxon heritage, and, in point of fact, it spreads rapidly 
in Africa and the South Seas, and among the colored 
people of the Southern States. 

Every Western religion, in short, claims to 
be universal. It is a body of belief which rises 
above its historical and national origins to the 
extent of hoping that race and frontiers will not 
always restrict its acceptance by the human family. The 
typical Protestant may not care very much whether a 
man is an Anglican, a Lutheran, or a Wesleyan, but he 
does hope for the general, if not universal, spread of 
Protestantism, nourishes an aspiration for the assimila- 
tion of Eastern Orthodoxy to his own Western creed, and 
is at pains to promote the conversion, not merely of 
Pagans, but of Buddhists, Moslems, and Jews. Every 
Western religion is a latent Catholicism, and it is difficult 
for us to conceive religion in any other sense. The whole 
history of persecution rests on this obstinate Western 
belief that a religion is nothing if it be not universal, 
and missions keep alive the impulse which per- 
secution, in a ruder form, betrayed. To the 
Western believer the Eastern idea that certain 
beliefs are appropriate to certain families or 
races would seem blasphemy or nonsense. No ingenuity 
can fit the religion of Israel into this Western definition. 
The fascinating inquiries of modern criticism find 
evidence in the Prophets of the idea of universal religion, 
and trace the evolution of Jahveh from tribal god to 
Absolute Divinity. Under Roman civilization Judaism 
was even for a brief period one of the less fashionable 
Oriental religions which made proselytes 

The broad fact remains that Judaism is, and through 
most of its long history has been, the peculiar heritage of a 
race. Partly because it did not dare, partly because it did 
not wish, it has never in the modern world made converts. 
It does not proclaim itself as universal truth. It does 
not send its missionaries to the Gentiles. It does not 
publish books of apologetics for those outside its pale. 
We have known eccentric Englishmen who became 
Moslems or Buddhists, but only one, Lord George 
Gordon, who became a Jew; and we have never 
known a Jew whose enthusiasm for his own people 
and their peculiar tradition and culture took 
the form of suggesting, even in intimate and con- 
fidential talk, that men of other origins would do well 
to embrace Judaism. The theology of this peculiar 
people is indeed a simple monotheism which can be 
expressed only in universal formule, but their whole 
body of tradition, ceremony, and rule is the heritage of 
the seed of Abraham and of no other stock on earth. It 
is a sublime religion, but it is not a catholic religion, 
and we fail to see how it can be defined except in terms 
of nationality. A Jew may be, and usually is, a loyal 
and public-spirited citizen of any tolerant modern State, 
but in so far as he really adheres to the tradition of his 
race he will be conscious of a dual nationality. 

There is a source of perplexity here, and it is hard 
to see how it can be avoided. In the old days of 
universal Christian intolerance, and in Russia until 
yesterday, the problem did not arise. A Jew had no 
second nationality open to him, and he could renounce 
his own only by accepting baptism. Tolerance is 
everywhere presenting the choice. There are several 
courses open to the young generation. It may try to 
forget its origin and its traditions, profess free-thought, 
intermarry with Christians, and eventually, perhaps, 
make its social position easier by a nominal adoption 
of Christianity. That course appeals chiefly to the 
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worldling. But it also attracts the young, sceptical, 
active-minded Jew, who finds himself drawn into the 
intellectual currents of his day. He becomes a Socialist, 
or he devotes himself to literature or science. His 
ancestral beliefs are no more to him than are theirs to 
his emancipated comrades of Christian parentage. Why 
should he make an unreal separation? Karl Marx is 
his Moses, or Zarathustra his song of songs. The other 
line of action is that which the middle school, repre- 
sented by Messrs. Alexander and Montefiore, would 
recommend. It is to separate the Sabbath from the 
other six days of the week, to think and act in secular 
matters as other Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans 
act, and to be a Jew as an Englishman may be a Metho- 
dist or a Quaker. That line of conduct is in practice 
difficult, for the simple reason that the peculiar ritual 
law of Judaism is very onerous in a mainly Christian 
community. It is quite easy to shut your shop on 
Friday evening in the bazaar of Salonika, but what are 
you to do on Friday if you belong to the staff of 
a daily newspaper in London or Berlin? If Judaism 
means so little as this school contends, is it worth the 
cost of preserving it? On the whole, we think, the 
tendency up till a few years ago was in Western countries 
towards increasing laxity and indifference. The 
orthodox but denationalized Jew, who retained his 
religion only, saw his children drifting into the class 
which thought one religion as good as another, and no 
religion the best solution of the problem. 

Zionism is the new force. It has frankly faced the 
position that for Jews religion and nationality are one, 
and it adheres to the religion, even when it tends to free- 
thought, as the badge and expression of nationality. In 
composite Empires, like Austria or Russia, it boldly 
claims a national standing of its own, not less distinctive 
(though it makes no territorial claim) than that of Poles 
or Tchechs. It encounters in this attitude the timid but 
decided hostility of the older Conservative school, which 
is content to be ‘‘ assimilated ’’ by the nationality which 
surrounds it. The fear of the Conservatives is 
natural, and we are afraid that there may be in some 
countries, good ground for it. The anti-Semite will now 
say of these nationalist Jews what Protestants used to 
say of Catholics—that they are spiritual aliens and ultra- 
montanes. When Zionism asks for a focus for its 
national culture in Palestine or elsewhere, the conclusion 


seems to follow that if the Jews are a ‘‘ homeless race,’’ ~ 


they are foreigners, and consequently incapable in the 
full sense of citizenship. But is it a hopeful enterprise 
to make terms with Anti-Semitism? The same prejudice 
which takes offence at the aspiration of the homeless 
Jew, will also scoff at the profession of the “ assimi- 
lated ’’ Jew to be a complete Englishman or German, 
as the case may be. It is really more perturbed by 
the influence of these assimilated Jews in the Press and 
in finance than by the aspirations of the Zionists. The 
question of Palestine is, to our thinking, secondary. 
Few Jews can go there, even under the most fortunate 
conditions. The real problem is whether modern toler- 
ance can make friends with the idea that there is a 
Jewish nationality as well as a Jewish religion in its 
midst. To our thinking, a non-national Jewish religion 
is an historical impossibility. Save as a national 
tradition, it lacks interest and meaning. An assimilated 
Judaism has little to give to the world, save the 
individual talents of its adherents. Zionism, on the 
contrary, is a vivid, positive, picturesque element in the 
world, a distinctive tradition which adds something to 
the common stock. We hope to see it recognized, prefer- 
ably under international institutions in Palestine, but 
we look askance at proposals to make it subservient to 
British ends of Empire and strategy. But the problem 
is far wider than Palestine. Zionism is really a challenge 
to the tolerance of Europe for the modern idea of 
nationality as culture. If that idea has vitality, the 
Zionism of the future will be recognized and accepted, 
not merely in Jerusalem, but in Warsaw and Vienna, 
in Paris and in London. If the West expects Austria 
and Russia to make terms with their many nationalities, 


it must in its turn hold out a welcome to Jewish 
nationalism. 





ON LEAVE. 


Cominec out of Victoria Station into the stir of London 
again, on leave from the Front, must give as near the 
sensation of being thrust suddenly into life from the 
beyond and the dead as mortal man may expect to know. 
It is a surprising and providential wakening into a 
world which had gone dark. That world is strangely 
loud, bright, and alive. Plainly it did not stop when, 
somehow, it vanished once upon a time. There its vivid 
circulation moves, and the ’buses are so usual, the 
people so brisk and intent on their own concerns, the 
signs so startlingly familiar, that the man who is home 
again begins to doubt that he has been absent, that he 
has been dead. But his uniform must surely mean 
something, and its stains something more! 

And there can be no doubt about it, as you stand 
there a trifle dizzy in London once more. You really 
have come back from another world ; and you have the 
curious idea that you may be invisible in this old world. 
In a sense you know you are unseen. These people will 
never know what you know. There they gossip in the 
hall, and leisurely survey the bookstall, and they would 
never guess it, but you have just returned from hell. 
What could they say if you told them? They would be 
embarrassed, polite, forbearing, kindly, and smiling, 
and they would mention the matter afterwards as a 
queer adventure with a poor fellow who was evidently a 
little overwrought; shell shock, of course. Beastly 
thing, shell shock. Seems to affect the nerves. 

They would not understand. They will never 
understand. What is the use of standing in veritable 
daylight, and telling the 'iving, who have never been 
dead, of the other place? . 

I know now how Rip Van Winkle felt about it. But 
his was a minor trouble. All he lost was some years. 
He had not changed, except that his beard was longer. 
But the man who comes back from the line has lost 
more than years. He has lost his original self. People 
failed to recognize Rip because they did not know his 
beard. Our friends do recognize us when they greet us 
on our return from the Front, but they do not know us 
because we are not the men they remember. They are 
the same as ever; but when they address us, they talk 
to a mind which is not there, though the eyes betray 
nothing of the difference. They talk to those who have 
come back to life to see them again, but who cannot tell 
them what has happened, and dare not try. 

Between that old self and the man they see, there 
is an abyss of dread. He has passed through it. To 
them the war is official communiqués, the amplifying 
despatches of war correspondents, the silence of absent 
friends in danger, the shock of a telegram, and rather 
interesting food-rationing. They think it is the same 
war which the leave-man knows. He will tell them all 
about it, and they will learn the truth at last. 

All about it! If an apparition of the battle-iine in 
eruption were to form over London, over Paris, over 
Berlin, a sinister mirage, near, unfading, and admoni- 
tory, with spectral figures moving in its reflected fires 
and its gloom, and the echoes of their cries were heard, 
and murmurs of convulsive shocks, and the wind over 
the roofs brought ghostly and abominable smells into 
our streets; and if that were to haunt us by day and 
night, a phantom from which there was no escape, to 
remain till the sins of Europe were expiated, we should 
soon forget politics and arguments, and be in sack- 
cloth and ashes, positive no longer, but down on our 
knees before heaven in awe at this revelation of social 
guilt, asking simply what we must do to be saved. 

Your revival at home, when on leave, is full of 
wonderful commonplaces, especially now, with summer 
ripening. The yellow-hammer is heard on the telegraph 
wire, and the voices of children in the wood, and the dust 
of white English country roads is smelled at evening. All 
that is a delight which is miraculous in its intensity. But 
it is very lonesome and far. It is curious to feel that you 
are really there, delighting in the vividness of this recol- 
lection of the past, and yet baulked by the knowledge 
that you are, nevertheless, outside this world of home, 
though it looks and smells and sounds so close; and that 
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you may never enter it again. It is like the landscape 
in a mirror, the luminous projection of what is behind 
you. But you are not there. It is recognized, but 
viewed now apart and aloof, a chance glimpse at the 
secure and enduring place from which he came, vouch- 
safed to him who must soon return to the secret darkness 
in his mind. 

The home folk do not know this, and may not be 
told—I mean they may not be told why it is so. The 
youngster who is home on leave, though he may not 
have reasoned it out, knows that what he wants to say, 
often prompted by indignation, cannot be said. He feels 
intuitively that this is beyond his power to express. 
Besides, if he were to begin, where would he end?! He 
cannot trust himself. What would happen if he 
uncovered, in a sunny and innocent breakfast-room, the 
horror he knows? If he spoke out? His people would 
not understand him. They would think he was mad. 
They would be sorry, dammit, Sorry for him! Why, 
he is not sorry for himself. He can stand it now he 
knows what it is like. He can stand it-—if they can. 
And he realizes they can stand it, and are merely anxious 
about his welfare, the welfare which does not trouble 
him in the least, for he has looked into the depth of 
evil, and for him the earth has changed; and he rather 
despises it. He has seen all he wants to see of it. Let 
it go, dammit. If they don’t mind the change, and 
don’t kick, why should he? What a hell of a world to 
be born into; and once it did look so jolly good, too! 
He is shy, cheery, but inexorably silent on what he 
knows. Some old fool said to him once, “It must be 
pretty bad out there?’’ Pretty bad! What a lark! 

But for his senior, who also knows, though the 
feeling is the same, the nature of the combative adult 
male is less shy, and not merely negatively contemptuous, 
but aggressive. It is difficult for him to endure hearing 
the home folk speak with the confidence of special 
revelation of the war they have not seen, when he, who 
has been in it, has contradictory minds about it. They 
are so assured that they think there can be no other 
view ; and they bear out their mathematical arguments 
with maps and figures. It might be a chess tournament. 
He feels at last his anger beginning to smoulder. He 
feels a bleak and impalpable alienation from those who 
are all the world to him. He understands at last that 
they also are in the mirror, projected from his world 
that was, and that now he cannot come near them. Yet 
though he knows it, they do not. The greatest evil of 
war—this is what staggers you when you come home, 
feeling you know the worst of it—is the unconscious 
indifference to war’s obscene blasphemy against life of the 
men and women who have the assurance that they will 
never be called on to experience it. Out there, comrades 
in a common and unlightened affliction shake a 
fist humorously at the disregarding stars, and mock 
the Eumenides. Let the Fates do their worst. The 
sooner it is over, the better; and, while waiting, they 
will take it out of Old Fritz. He is the only one out 
of whom they can take it. They are to throw away their 
world and die, so they must take it out of somebody. 
Therefore Fritz “ gets it in the neck.’’ Men under the 
irrefragible compulsion of a common spell, who are 
selected for sacrifice in the fervor of a general obsession, 
but who are coolly awake to the unreason which locks 
the minds of their fellows, will burst into fury at the 
bond they feel. The obvious obstruction is the obstinate 
“blighter’’’ with a machine-gun in front of them. At 
least, they are free to “ strafe ’’ him. 

But what is the matter with London? The men on 
leave, when they meet each other, always ask that 
question without hope, in the seclusion of their confidence 
and special knowledge. They feel perversely they would 
sooner be amid the hated filth and smells of the battle- 
ground than at home. Out there, though possibly 
mischance may suddenly extinguish the day for them, 
they will be with those who understand, with comrades 
who rarely discuss the war except obliquely and with 
quiet and bitter jesting. Seeing the world has gone 
wrong, how much better and easier it is to take the 
likelihood of extinction with men who have the same 
mental disgust as your own, and can endure it till they 





die, but who, while they live in the same torment with 
you, have the unspoken but certain conviction that 
Europe is a decadent old beast eating her young with 
insatiable appetite, than to sit in sunny breakfast-rooms 
with the newspaper maps and positive arguments of 
the unsaved ! 


H. M. T. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


NATIONAL PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


S1r,—You invite correspondence on this subject. May I 
be suffered to say why I, for one, a teetotaller of forty years’ 
standing, have been completely converted to this policy? 

I have for some while been convinced that, under present 
conditions, the ‘‘ Temperance Societies’? have exhausted their 
possibilities. They have no longer the effect on public action 
they had once, and for this reason: They have proved their 
case, so far as the individual drunkard is concerned, and the 
mischief done under cover of private trade in drink. But 
they have swept into the net the individuals who (like myself) 
are temperamentally given to “ give up’’ by way of the force 
of example to the drunkard. And this they will continue to 
do, as well as gather in the “‘ converted”? drunkard whom they 
can reach. They can fish with rod and line. 

But upon public opinion, public action, as a whole, they 
have ceased to have the old power. A big temperance meeting 
will not secure the same audience on the old lines. And the 
reason is that the case against drink is proved: and what is 
now practical is the problem how to secure that a soberer nation 
(taken as a whole), not prepared to accept prohibition straight 
away, should yet obtain power of effective control, and the 
elimination of secret (or open) opposition to every reform. 

I am persuaded that to suppose that a programme like the 
U.K.A.’s is going to carry the nation within any reasonable 
time is to deceive oneself. 

On the other hand, it is a just method in political life to 
bear one’s part of the cost of reform. Englishmen, as a whole, 
will never consent—not even for the sake of teetotalism—to 
wipe out, at one blow or even several, the capital that we 
have consented to see embarked in a trade. But if we pay the 
price like men, acknowledge that we have shared the responsi- 
bility as a nation, and then—the price paid—go on to do what 
we choose in the way of reform, the mass of Englishmen, 
already convinced of the mischief of uncontrolled traffic and 
of our present system, will rally to the policy. We shall 
eliminate the private interests from our national and municipal 
policies; we shall be ‘‘ blessed’’ by all the best of the “ tied 
house’’ men whom we deliver from difficulty; we can control 
fully hours and days and persons and quality of stuff; we can 
(if we can persuade the nation) attach any reforms we like to 
our policy, and we shall have “ robbed’’ no man. 

I cannot imagine a statesman hesitating. The war has 
swept us on to a reasonable control of many private interests 
by the community. Why not to this? It is ridiculous to suppose 
that we can deal with things in an ancient country with the 
same speed or by the same methods as in a new country like 
(say) Canada, where prohibition (so-called) may have a better 
chance. 

It is mere sophistry to talk of “ staining our fingers,’”? when 
we already stain them to the tune of £60,000,000 per annum. 

It required covrage to evacuate Gallipoli—but the nation 
was vastly relieved. It requires less courage to take this great 
step for public welfare—and again the country will go with it. 
—Yours, &c., 

T. C. Fay. 

The Deanery, Lincoln. 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 


Srr,—The news that Lord Robert Cecil’s recent speech on 
the subject of our war aims was a disappointment to the 
Russians hardly comes as a surprise. The Russians have 
broken with the old tradition of diplomacy, according to which 
intercourse with the enemy is governed by two rules—one, 
never to enter into negotiations unless the military situation 
is favorable, for fear that the enemy may take such action as 
a sign of weakness; the other, never completely to renounce 
any advantage which you may possibly be able one day to claim, 
for fear that in so doing you may weaken your bargaining 
power. These two rules have, so far, governed the German 
peace overtures to the Allies and their reply. The first rule 
leads inevitably to delay in setting up any sort of exchange 
of views between enemies, since at any given moment it is only 
the side whose military outlook is brightest that is prepared 
to discuss terms; and the second leads necessarily to ambiguity 
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so as to be capable of either a maximum or a minimum inter- 
pretation in such terms as may from time to time be offered 
by either side. 

The Russians have declared boldly for a new diplomacy. 
They reject, once and for all, any idea of maximum and minimum 
terms depending upon their military position and of bargaining 
to get the utmost that it may be possible in the end to squeeze 
out of their opponents. They propose to formulate terms which 
they believe to be just, to communicate them to the enemy, 
once and for all, not increasing their demands if their military 
position improves, nor diminishing them if they are hard 
pressed. ‘They are not afraid of encouraging the enemy by 
their moderation, realizing that the only people who will be 
encouraged are the moderates on the other side, and that 
moderation from the Allies, far from encouraging the Junkers, 
will be fatal to their influence over their own people. 

This is the new Russian diplomacy which they ask us also 
to adopt. Instead of frankness to match their frankness, they 
have so far been met only with a clever diplomatic speech in 
the old style. Lord Robert Cecil made great play with the 
ambiguity of the word ‘‘ annexations,” asking whether that 
word was to be made to cover the liberation of subject races, 
and recounting the sufferings of the Armenians, the Syrians, 
and the Jews under Turkish rule, and of the nations under 
German rule in East and South-West Africa. By this device 
he avoided committing himself—a clear tour de force in the 
old style. 

But the difficulty which he professed to feel was not really 
so formidable. It is true that in order to set down in black 
and white the exact meaning of the broad formula “‘no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities,” it would be necessary to set out 
in detail the actual terms of peace for which the Allies are 
prepared to go on fighting. It is most desirable that that 
should be done as soon as possible; but Lord Robert Cecil can 
hardly complain of Russia for having confined herself to 
definite statements in matters which directly concerned her- 
self, leaving the other questions open until the rest of the Allies 
had been consulted. What she means by that formula as far 
as she herself is especially concerned has been made clear 
enough by M. Skobileff, the President of the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, who said, ‘‘ No conquest 
of the Straits’ (i.e., Constantinople), “no partition of Austria, 
will be tolerated by the representatives of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates either here or at the front.’ 

What the Russians want from us, no doubt, is a clear state- 
ment of what interpretation we are, prepared to give to the 
same formula in so far as we are especially concerned—that is, 
over the question of the German Colonies, and, perhaps, also 
of parts of the Turkish Empire. Do we, or do we not, intend 
at all costs to add these to our Empire, or are we prepared to 
consider other ways of dealing with them—internationalization, 
for instance, or some form of exchange and mutual concession 
in which there shall be give as well as take? If it is possible 
to work out any such arrangement whereby the interests of 
the inhabitants of those territories can be safeguarded, are we 
prepared to accept it, or are we determined to fight on for 
what our enemies cannot but describe as our own Imperial 
aggrandizement? I do not think there can be many English- 
men who, if they were faced with that question, would say, 
‘Fight on!’’ But, so far, clinging to the old diplomacy, we 
have given no clear assurance on this matter either to Russia 
or to Germany. The Russians have stated clearly what mean- 
ing they attach to the formula, “ No annexatione and no in- 
demnities’’ so far as they are especially concerned. It lies 
with us to have the courage and the generosity, following their 
lead, to say what that formula is to mean as applied to such 
territory as it might be possible for us to claim for our own 
Empire.—Yours, &c., 

KARIN STEPHEN. 

Sandwell, Radlett, Herts. May 20th, 1917. 


[We would point out that Lord Robert Cecil has finally 
declared in favor of a peace ‘‘ founded on national liberty and 
international amity, and without Imperialistic aims based on 
force or conquest.’’ This seems to us a good working formula. 
—Ep., THE NATION.] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 


Srr,—Mr. Wilson Fox, in his letter in your issue of May 
12th, says, “‘the sole object of my Committee is to induce the 
Government to adopt a certain course of policy.” 

That object, Sir, is to secure a reversal of Britain’s tra- 
ditional Colonial policy of (a) service to the Dependency as 
against exploitation, and (b) the recognition of native customary 
law, particularly in regard to land rights. Then, when such 
policy has been reversed, to use the valuable considerations 
arising therefrom for purposes other than those primarily bene- 
ficial to the Dependency—in this case to assist in liquidating 
the war debt by obtaining £50,000,000 profit from oil and 
butter-producing palms. 

This statement by Mr. Fox is of supreme importance, 





because it gives definite shape to what hitherto had only been 
an inference. It cannot be denied that the change in British 
policy in the direction desired by Sir Starr Jameson and Mr. 
Wilson Fox has a vital bearing upon quite another issue in 
which they are interested. 

Mr. Fox tells us that your statement that the cocoa 
industry in West Africa has been built up without European 
capital and solely by native effort is “ludicrous to anyone with 
first-hand knowledge.’? Mr. Fox himself has not, I believe, 
a shadow of first-hand knowledge of this industry; but anyone 
who has studied native conditions, as I have done, in Rhodesia 
—with which Mr. Fox is familiar—and also of the Gold Coast— 
of which he knows nothing—can well understand his inability 
to conceive such eminently successful native industry as that 
to be found in the Gold Coast. 

As Mr. Fox may still presume to deny your knowledge, 
and may not hesitate to deny the first-hand: knowledge of your 
correspondent, he may be convinced by the words of a man, 
not without authority to speak upon this question—the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Hugh Clifford—who said 
recently :— 

“ When it is remembered that cocoa cultivation is, in the Gold 

Coast and in Ashanti, a purely native industry; that there is 

hardly an acre of European-owned cocoa-garden in the territories 

under the administration of this Government—this remarkable 

achievement of a unique position as a producer of one of the 

world’s great staples assumes, in my opinion, a special value and 
significance.” 
—Yours, &c., 

JOHN H. Harris. 
Worcester Lodge, 191, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 22. 


THE COURT-MARTIAL ON MR. CLIFFORD ALLEN. 


S1z,—I should be grateful if you would publish the enclosed 
document.—Yours, &c., 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
57, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. May 30th, 1917. 


Defence of CLIFFORD ALLEN before District Court-Martial, at 
No. 4, Park-house Camp, Salisbury Plain, May 25th, 1917. 

As this is my third trial by court-martial for the same 
offence of refusing to obey military orders, I do not propose 
to take up the time of the Court by a lengthy repetition of my 
general views on war and militarism. 

In order, however, to comply with the provisions of Army 
Order X, dated May 25th, 1916, I claim the right to explain 
briefly why I continue my refusal to acknowledge military 
authority. I need hardly say that no personal discourtesy or 
lack of respect to the officers in command is intended by my 
decision. 

May I remind the Court that there has never been any 
question about the genuineness of my opinions since the date, 
over a year ago, when the Statutory Appeal Tribunal unani- 
mously exempted me from all kinds of military service, 
combatant and non-combatant? My only offence now consists 
in my declining the repeated attractive offers of the Government 
to release me, if only I will become a party to the Conscription 
Acts by undertaking some form of civil work imposed as a 
condition of my exemption or release. I have chosen to serve 
sentence aiter sentence of hard labor rather than secure my 
discharge from prison by effecting such a bargain with Con- 
scription, which is the direct outcome of war, to which I am 
fundamentally opposed. 

I am not a Christian in the accepted sense of any denomi- 
nation. I am a Socialist. I have before previous courts- 
martial stated my belief that the method of warfare is socially 
and morally wrong, whatever the pretext for which it may be 
adopted. 

But, in addition to this belief, I wish to make clear that 
I cannot take any share in military work in this war, because 
I believe there is no substantial reason to prevent peace nego- 
tiations being entered upon at once. I believe you sitting here 
and the peoples of all the nations on both sides are yearning 
for peace; I believe the Governments of all the nations are too 
afraid of releasing their peoples to make peace. A Cabinet 
Minister has stated officially that so far in this war 7,000,000 
human beings have been killed in all the nations and 45,000,000 
wounded. 

The question every citizen has to consider is: ‘‘ Will there 
be such a supreme difference between peace now and, say, 
peace in two years’ time as to justify the supreme sacrifice of, 
say, another 7,000,000 lives? ’’ I submit that the difference will 
prove so trivial in comparison with the sacrifice involved that 
the peoples of all the nations will look back in amazement 
when they come to realize how the Governments permitted 
and instigated this sacrifice to achieve so small a result. 

The issue of territorial adjustment could be settled round 
a table to-morrow. The only other problem is the crushing of 
German military tyranny. On this point I am, as a Socialist, 
united with my own nation and Government in desiring the 
overthrow of German autocracy; but I differ from my Govern- 
ment in contending that the only way of securing this object 
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is through the medium of peace. Whilst the war continues, 
and the German nation thinks itself in danger, the German 
Government will be successful in persuading the people to 
support it. Remove this menace by the establishment of peace, 
and the German democracy will at once assert itself, and, 
remembering the example of Russia, overthrow Kaiserism and 
all that it stands for. 

Thus it seems to me that the postponement of peace with 
the consequent certainty of enormous sacrifice of life will not 
make any appreciable difference in territorial and similar peace 
terms; but will, in fact, delay the achievement of the really 
impertant object of the Allied Powers, namely, the overthrow 
of German militarism and Prussian autocracy. 

Therefore I will not take any part in a war which I believe 
could be brought to so immediate and satisfactory a conclusion. 

Such being my attitude to all war and to this war, I can 
of course in no way acquiesce in Conscription which is designed 
to equip the nation for war. I have an additional reason for 
this. 

I shall continue in prison to refuse every offer of release 
which demands from me any sort of acceptance of conditions 
which originate in Conscription, even though they may be of 
a civil character. I resist war because I love Liberty. If I 
hold that war and militarism are evils which will only cease 
when men have the courage to stand apart from them, I should 
be false to my own belief if I avoided the danger of military 
service only to accept some safe civil work as a condition of 
exemption from éuch service. 

This country is faced by the most insidious danger that 
ean confront a free people in the claim of the State to dispose 
of a man’s life against his will, and, what is worse, against his 
moral convictions, and of his service without his consent. A 
war which you can only win by the compulsion of unwilling 
men and the persecution of those who are genuine will ulti- 
mately achieve the ruin of the very ideals for which you are 
fighting. 

You can shut me up in prison over and over again, but 
you cannot imprison my free spirit. The duty of every citizen 
is to serve his fellow-men. In all humility, I believe I am 
being faithful to this obligation of citizenship by pursuing my 
present policy. 

The Government in the House of Lords yesterday resisted 
the demand of Lord Parmoor and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that repeated punishment for what is actually the same 
offence should cease. The Government argued that a con- 
science which declined every form of service was an immoral 
conscience. My reply, as I have already stated, is that we 
fully recognize the duties of citizenship, and that it is not 
the act of service we refuse, but service imposed in such a way 
as to make us condone Conscription. 

If granted absolute exemption to-morrow, we should feel 
the obligation of citizenship more insistently than ever. 

The longer you persecute us men the stronger and more 
sincere you render us. The more you attempt to break our 
spirits, the more you assure our opportunity of infusing inspira- 
tion amongst other groups of men and women and other organi- 
zations which are far more powerful than we can hope to be 
for many a day, and the more certainly you establish our hope 
that the spirit of Russian freedom shall not be confined within 
Russian national boundaries. 

You can isolate us for a time from the joys of an active 
life of service; but, in so doing, you will only bring us into 
truer harmony with all that is most fearless and enduring and 
vital in the life of the world. Instead of rendering us bitter, 
you are giving us the chance of discovering the strength of 
Love. 

Because I will be free to serve, I cannot be part of your 
system of domination. 

The liberty of Germany can only be secured by peace; the 
liberty of Britain can only be saved by peace. 

CLIFFORD ALLEN. 


IDEALISM. 


S1r,—The sermon you describe in your last issue sounds 
such a nice one that I could almost wish that I had preached 
it. Truth, however, compels me to admit that I did not. I 
neither spoke nor thought of total prohibition of alcoho) or 
of State purchase, while I was urging the recognition of ideal 
solutions for all our problems. My mind was full of industrial 
and international problems, though what I said certainly applies 
—if it be true at all—to the problem you refer to also. 

I suppose it must be the fault of idealists that when they 
speak of ideal solutions it is always supposed that they must 
mean something “extreme.’’ But I am sure the supposition 
is a mistake. War is an ‘‘extreme”’ method of settling inter- 
national disputes; but few of us will assert that it is an ideal 
one. Or—to revert to the years before the war—militant 
suffragists were generally regarded as “the extreme party”’; 
but there was surely more idealism in the belief that men 
were open to reason? 

My plea at the City Temple was for belief in an ideal 
solution to all our problems—a solution which will not be found 





by those who are only seeking for a solution which suits them 
at the expense of someone else, but which exists, and can be 
found by those who, with that single-mindedness which is so 
extraordinarily difficult to achieve, are really looking for it. 
Most people do not believe that such solutions exist. The most 
they hope for is a compromise. My sermon wae a plea for 
belief in Plato’s ‘pattern laid up in heaven’’—of us—of 
our relations with each other—of our international relations— 
even of the map of Europe! This “ pattern’ imposes itself, 
when seen, not by the will of the majority, nor by force, nor 
by virtue of its being a compromise; but because, after all, 
when the right note is played we know it to be right. The 
mot juste has its counterpart in action. But most of us do not 
believe it, and therefore do not seek it. Hence our unrest and 
dissatisfaction, our haste in one direction, our reaction in 
another. Hence (I believe) the wisdom of striving after an 
ideal solution, even if it takes longer to find than the walk 
through the division lobbies or the counting of the votes of 
those who are not satisfied but only rather hopelese.— 
Yours, &c., 
A. MAUDE RoyDEN. 
May 29th, 1917. 


WANTED: A DISCUSSION SOCIETY. 

Sir,—In these times of the “frustration of opinion,” 
perhaps we might do some good by the formation of a London 
Debating or Discussion Society. It should be organized by a 
strong representative committee on large lines and broad 
principles, and on its foundation we should write: “ Freedom of 
thought and speech—the way of progress in Peace and War.” 
The chief object of the society would be to keep that sacred way 
open to men and women of every school. All the subjects of the 
day should be discussed freely by the old rules of debate. No 
subject should be forbidden. Speakers with a message should 
not be denied their turn if only he and she be willing to give to 
others the courtesy and freedom they expect to receive. The 
Society would have proper standing orders and general rules, 
the best and most important of which would be: Speak unto 
others as you would they should speak unto you. Tyrannical 
speakers, discourteous, reckless speeches, would not be allowed, 
but the Society would claim and assert the right to discuss in 
public with open doors, every subject approved by the 
committee of control. 

The Society should have weekly debates, have a low 
membership fee, aim at a wide membership of speakers and 
listeners, meet in a large and central hall, throw ite meetings 
open to the public for a penny or twopence, run its own weekly 
newspaper, and hope to become in time the informed auxiliary 
parliament of the Empire.—Yours, &c., 

HEDLEY V. SToREY. 

3, Bartholomew Road, N.W. 5. 

May 23rd, 1917. 


[The Editor of THE NATION much regrets his inability to 
publish more than a very small portion of the correspondence 
that reaches him. Writers would greatly help in the cause which 
interests them if they would keep their communications down 
to the briefest limits. We have lately received a number of 
letters from thoroughly competent writers, the exclusion of 
which is entirely due to exigencies of space.] 





HVoetrp. 


RAGS AND BONES. 


Tus morning, as I wandered forth, 

I heard a man cry, “ Rags and Bones ’’: 
And little children in the streets 

Went home for bottles, bones, and rags, 
To barter for his toys and sweets. 


And then I thought of grown-up man, 
That in our dreams we trust a God 
Will think our rags and bones a boon ; 
And give us His immortal swects 

For these poor lives cast off so soon. 


The mind, they say, will gather strength, 
Tnat broods on what is hard to know: 
The fear of unfamiliar things 
Is better than their parents’ love, 
To teach young birds to use their wings. 


But riddles are not made for me, 

My joy’s in beauty, not its cause: 
Then give me but the open skies, 

And birds that sing in a green wood 
That’s snow-bound by anemones. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspDay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ Society’s Misfits.” By Madeleine Z. Doty. (Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 
“Russia as I Know It.” 

Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘Secret Bread.’’ By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
net.) 
‘La Caricature Révolutionnaire (1789-1795).” 
Blum. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 12 fr. 50.) 
“L’Amoureuse Histoire d’Auguste Comte et de Clotilde de 


Vaux.” Par C. de Rouvre. (Calmann-Lévy. 7 fr. 50.) 
* * * 


By Harry de Windt. (Chapman & 
(Heinemann, 6s. 


Par André 


BooK-COLLECTING is a topic that is continually cropping 
up in the world of books. It has its fashions, which change 
with the years, and it forms a sort of freemasonry that 
includes rich man, poor man, beggarman, and thief. I 
recently came across a proof that not even empire builders are 
immune from thecraze. In Mr. Raymond Blathwayt’s reminis- 
cences, published a couple of weeks ago by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin, there is a chapter called “Among the Books at 
Hatchards.’” It is there related that Cecil Rhodes once went 
into the famous shop and told Mr. Humphreys that he had 
recently re-read Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,’’ and had been 
s0 much impressed by the book that he thought of forming 
a library which would consist of all original authorities used 
by Gibbon in writing his history. A distinction between this 
library and some other collections made by millionaires is 
that it was intended to be read. Mr. Humphreys told Mr. 
Blathwayt that Rhodes emphasized two things from the 
start :— 

‘First, whatever I sent him should be in English, and 
whatever authors required re-translation, they should be 
sent absolutely unabridged ; and, secondly, he stipulated that 
as he fully realized the magnitude of the work, I was not 
to limit myself in any respect. I was to get together a body 
of men who would be glad to co-operate in such a work, 
and whoever was employed he wished to be well paid. He 
took out his cheque-book before he left and gave me a 
handsome cheque as a preliminary payment.” 

% * * 

Tuar final flourish with the cheque-book places Cecil 
Rhodes in the category of collectors who dwell only in the 
outer courts of the fraternity. Pursuit, no less than posses- 
sion, is a joy to the real collector, and he loves to supplement 
his adventures among masterpieces by adventures in their 
search. Even his twopenny treasures give him a satisfaction 
that cannot be gained from a first folio Shakespeare or a 
Rabelais of 1535 if it has merely posted to its owner at the 
call of his cheque-book. Otherwise, Cecil Rhodes’s plan of 
narrowing his field was a good one. “Do have a specialty,” 
was Andrew Lang’s advice to a young American book-hunter. 
“Make a collection of books on few subjects, well chosen.”’ 
Many a collector has lived to regret that he did not follow 
this maxim, for dissipation of interest is as much a handicap 
in book-hunting as in other affairs of life. Yet sound as is 
Andrew Lang’s advice, it is not so easy to act upon it. The 
collector sees the better way, and approves, but follows the 
worse. Of him, as of that famous literary man with a 
wooden leg—Mr. Silas Wegg, by the way, shared Cecil 
Rhodes’s admiration for the “ Decline and Fall’’—it can be 
said that “all Print is open to him,” and he seldom 
resists the temptation to step outside the boundaries that he 
has set himself. Unlike theological scholars of one of our 
universities, where it is said that an authority on the New 
Testament Epistles will disclaim all knowledge of the Gospels, 
book-collectors as a class rush at every volume that seems to 
them at once rare and a bargain. 

* # * 

Even self-imposed boundaries have a way of proving very 
elastic. This was illustrated in the case of Cecil Rhodes. 
When Mr. Humphreys’s army of scholars and translators had 
ransacked “the large series of classics issued by Didot, by 
Lemaire, Pancoucke, Teubner, Valpy, and many others,” 
and hundreds of volumes of these translated texts had been 
despatched to Africa, it might seem as if the task were done. 
But this was only a beginning. How one thing leads to 
another in book-collecting is best described in Mr. 
Humphreys’s words :— 





“TI proposed to Mr. Rhodes that he should supplement 
the undertaking by getting together all the information 
that I could from the best biographers in all languages who 
had written books relating to the Roman emperors and 
blend the best of them together. This plan Mr. Rhodes 
fully approved, and a supplementary series of volumes was 
prepared, which resulted in the most extensive collection 
of biographies of the Roman emperors and empresses. I 
had to scour the Continent for these, getting hold of 
scholars who had gone into the minutiz of the periods dealt 
with—such, for instance, as the madness of Caligula. At 
one time I had as many as twenty scholars engaged to do 
this work, in addition to indexers, typists, and binders. All 
these books, illustrated with drawings from rare coins, &c., 
were bound up in morocco in volumes of a handsome quarto 
size, 

I should like to hear the comments of some of the members 
of the Workers’ Educational Association on the possibility of 
this army of scholars being engaged for years in gratifying 
the whim of a single millionaire. 

x * 7. 

Wuen I read Mr. Blathwayt’s account of how his reading 
of Gibbon led Cecil Rhodes to acquire a library containing all 
that is known about the Roman emperors, I was reminded 
of Dr. Hill Burton’s description of the grangerite. A 
grangerite, it is hardly necessary to say, is a collector who, 
following the example of the Rev. James Granger, chooses a 
book, and then inserts or binds up within it portraits, land- 
scapes, and other works of art bearing a reference to its 
contents. It has been said of the founder of the sect that, 
“apart from his hobby of portrait-collecting and the publica- 
tion of some sermons, his life was uneventful.’’ Had he sur- 
vived to see the results of the craze he started, it would not 
improbably have been otherwise. For no man within the 
world of books is more hated and feared than the grangerite. 
The number of volumes he has mutilated in his search for 
his extra illustrations is endless, and he devastates these 
simply to supply material for a single volume of his own. 
Luckily, his vogue has almost passed, and we no longer hear 
of a Bible extended to forty-five volumes folio by the inclusion 
of 6,000 prints, and valued at 3,000 guineas, or of a Voltaire 
in ninety volumes, illustrated by 12,000 engravings, which it 
took twenty years to collect, and which involved the mutilation 
of thousands of other books. One of the last of the grangerites 
was the late Mr. A. M. Broadley. I have seen a book about 
Napoleon, bearing Mr. Broadley’s name on the title-page, 
which was so grangerized by the author that it was valued 
at £130, and scores of books grangerized in a lesser degree 
had a place in his library. 

- * 7 

Dr. Hitt Burton describes the methods of the grangerite 
by supposing that he has decided to illustrate Isaac Watts’s 
lines, 

“How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower!”’ 
The first step is to collect every engraved portrait of Watts. 
To these are added engravings of the house in which he was 
born and of houses in which he lived. Next come all kinds 
of views of Southampton, and of everything connected with 
the Watts statue. Having thus dealt with the author, the 
grangerite turns to the substance of the poetry. He begins 
with engravings of bees and bee-hives, adding portraits of 
Huber and other great writers on bees, and supplementing 
these with views of Mount Hybla and other honey districts. 
The Scripture story of Samson, as it mentions honey and 
bees, opens up another line of search, and so, too, do the 
many fables in which bees are mentioned. Periodicals called 
“The Bee’’ were conducted by Goldsmith and Dr. Anderson, 
and everything relating to these engages the grangerite’s 
attention. Dr. Anderson was the grandfather of Sir James 
Outram, so that all illustrations of that soldier’s career can 
now be added. Outram was described as the Bayard of 
India, and this opens the door to woodcuts or engravings 
illustrating the life of the knight without fear and without 
reproach. And when, says Dr. Burton, “the illustrator 
comes to the last line, which invites him to add to what he 
has already collected a representation of ‘every opening 
flower,’ it is easy to see that he has indeed a rich garden of 
delights opening before him.’’ Truly, collecting is long and 
life is short, and perhaps, after all, the book-collector is 
just as well without a system, for it will only lead him to 

take all books for his province. 


PENGUIN. 
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HRediets. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“Higher Education and the War.” By Professor JoHN 
BURNET, LL.D. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is with relief as well as pleasure that the student of our 
British educational difficulties comes at last upon an able 
and understanding book by a writer in sympathy with the 
classical side. There is a real danger at present that the 
cause of classical learning in Great Britain should be dis- 
credited by the extravagances and absurdities of its advo- 
cates. Outbreaks of florid gush about the “ beauties ’’ of the 
xreek anthology, ill-written assertions of the intimate con- 
nection between “style’’ and a smattering of Greek, foolish 
abuse of “science,” appeals to social and theological pre- 
judice, threaten to smother the valid claims of this branch 
of humanistic teaching altogether. Such writers as that 
noisy Tory humorist, who entitles his bawlings “musings,” 
and is dreadfully worried by somebody or other called 
“Oswald, a chemist,” who is going to turn us all into Ger- 
man materialists, and the like “champions” of the classics, 
must not blind us to the solicitudes that express themselves 
in such a publication as this book of Professor John 
Burnet’s. There is no part of our national organization 
which calls more urgently for revision than our higher 
education, and no part in the task of national reconstruction 
which is in greater need of rescue from the one-sided partizan 
and the energetic representatives of minor interests. 
Perhaps the most dangerous misconception of this 
question is the misconception so passionately fostered by the 
public school classical master and his friends, that what is 
happening is a struggle between something which he calls 
the “humanities ’’ (though in reality he means the bad and 
futile teaching of the elements of the Greek and Latin 
languages upon antiquated lines) and “science.” There is 
no such struggle. What is going on is an attempt—a strenu- 
ously resisted and persistently misrepresented attempt—to 
raise the standard of our higher education and to break 
down certain troublesome barriers that, on the one hand, 
split up our more highly educated class into “ classical” 
and “scientific” specialists, and, on the other, bar off the 
general mass of the community very completely from any 
community of philosophical or social outlook with those 
who should be their leaders. Here to the aid of the party 
of constructive reform comes a book from the pen of one 
of our most distinguished Greek scholars, a man altogether 
untouchable by the common imputation that anyone who 
criticizes “Greats” is inspired by the sting of ignorance 
and moved by revenge to substitute “hydrocarbons and the 
anatomy of the cephalopods ”’ in the place of the proper study 
of mankind. It is a book of great knowledge, breadth, and 
temperance, and it is interesting to see how closely it agrees 
with these modernists to whose demands the champions of 
the ‘ classics’’ have been so yaliantly stopping their ears and 
as they say, “replying,’’ for the last quarter of a century. 
Professor Burnet and the most modern of the “moderns” 
are in.complete accord that the central substance of the 
general education is philosophy. He is in accord, too, with 
all sensible men in his complete realization that the vital 
matter at issue is not the multiplication of scientific 
specialists so that our modern “captains of industry’ may 
keep their kennels. of sweated “investigators,” but that 
“what is wanted is . a better education for the leaders 
of commerce and industry.’’ He perceives, too, that our 
Public Schools and Oxford and Cambridge do supply and 
must continue to supply the bulk of that élite which is the 
central substance of the intellectual and directive life of the 
community. The “classical’’ apologists will snatch eagerly 
at his warning that we are not to “meddle rashly”’ with 
these institutions. (There is far too little disposition any- 
where to touch these institutions in any way.) But he wants 
to increase the élite, and to draw upon the reserves of ability, 
“ especially in the North of England,’’ which are at present 
out of touch with the English system. Great Britain is 
already more democratic in its search for its élite than 
Germany, and he would have the nets go still wider and 
deeper. He writes with a constant reference to Scottish and 
German conditions, and to particular problems of British 
educational organization, and it is by the way rather than 
directly that he shapes out his conception of the best educa- 
tion for the best kind of man. 





A vast amount of confusion has been created by the 
vague use of the terms “ the humanities’ and “ humanism ”’ ; 
it is habitually assumed by the Greek language teachers 
that “the humanities’? means Greek language teaching as 
opposed to “ science” ; and the instructed reader of Professor 
Burnet will examine his use of this dangerous but necessary 
expression very closely. He makes a clear distinction, and 
it is one now very widely accepted, between the education of 
a man as citizen and vocational education. Practically he 
makes “the humanities ” cover all of the former. Whatever 
makes the citizen is “ humanistic.’’ Elementary education, 
he says, “ may be humanistic, and we should see that it is 
mainly humanistic till about the age of twelve.” He 
becomes almost passionate at the idea that elementary 
education is drudge training. 

And “ the work of a Greek scholar is a specialism just as 
much as that of an engine-driver.’’ From this it is easy to 
go on with him to: “It is clear that Humanism is not in 
principle confined to the study of Greek and Latin. 
Every kind of education which has the same object 
as that we owe to the Humanists of the Renaissance”’ 
—he has defined that object as the study of the 
meaning of Greek science—“is entitled to the name of 
humanistic. . . . The study of science, too, for its own sake 
is emphatically humanistic.’’ Thence the extremist modern 
may go on assenting to the proportion that “the common 
enemies . are Nationalism and Vocationalism, which are 
quite as inconsistent with Science as they are with the 
Humanities. The maintenance of Humanism is a vital 
interest of Science. It has never flourished apart from it——” 
Agreed! Agreed! The extreme demand of the innovators in 
higher education is that there should be a clear way to 
philosophical teaching—to the reality of the humanities 
that is—for the boy who has not specialized in Greek. To 
put it vividly, by taking an Oxford instance, we want a 
left wing added to Greats without “ccmpulsory Greek” at 
any stage for the students of the left, leaving Greats as it 
is now, without any insertion of “compulsory biology,”’ as 
the right wing of a broadened school. We want Humanism 
for the science man, as well as for the classical man. Where 
are the grounds of conflict between such extremists and 
Professor Burnet ? 

Here, too, is a valuable testimony, in view of Mr. Living- 
stone’s recent proposal to retain compulsory Greek at Oxford 
and Cambridge in the interests of Greek teaching. ‘“ The 
position of Greek in Scotland,” writes Professor Burnet, 
“must be regarded as satisfactory. It is quite true that 
compulsory Greek has disappeared, and that there are fewer 
people now who know the Greek alphabet and have a bowing 
acquaintance with Greek declensions and conjugations and 
the “ Anabasis” of Xenophon. That however is more than 
made up for by the increased number of students who really 
know Greek. The number of those who take it as a subject 
for an Honors degree has increased considerably since it 
ceased to be a compulsory subject i 

But it will be doing this book an injustice to write of it 
as if it were merely a contribution to a current controversy 
with which the reviewer happens to be preoccupied. The 
points of agreement between two movements supposed to be 
antagonistic are of such great immediate value that they 
have been emphasized here, but Professor Burnet’s book 
must not, therefore, be assumed to belong to the pamphlet 
class. It is not so much stuffed with information as strong 
with digested facts; in spite of its compact bulk, it is one 
of the ablest and most practical books upon higher education 
in English. One of its very best and most interesting dis- 
cussions is its clear-headed treatment of the border years 
between school and university. There is a stage in a boy’s 
education when school and university fight for him. Should 
the boy who is destined for higher education leave school at 
seventeen or at twenty? Professor Burnet deals with this 
question by dividing education into three stages. “There is 
the period up to about seventeen in which the pupil is 
chiefly engaged in entering on the inheritance of humanity ; 
the period to twenty-one, when he makes it his own and 
forms a personal view of the world; and the period from 
twenty-one onward, when he is ripe for some special study 
in the department he had chosen for his life’s work. The 
intermediate period is really the most important, but it is 
the one we are most apt to go wrong about.” It is. The 
separate functions of School, College, and University have 
still to be understood by those responsible for our educa- 
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tional organization. College, the philosophical stage, has 
got lost in our educational scheme, and the graduation course 
which stands for it is a queer mixture of school and 
university work. I must, however, leave the interested 
reader to go to Professor Burnet’s book itself for a tuller 
treatment of this and of a number of other living and 
attractive topics. H. G. WEL11s. 


A LYRICAL POET. 

“Poems.” By RALPH HopGson. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 
One of the saving graces of this generation has been to 
recognize Mr. Hodgson as a poet. Its recognitions, one 
might argue, have been so numerous, that to congratulate 
it on one bull’s-eye for twenty whites is a back-handed compli- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Hodgson is not a poet who 
plunges into print on the smallest provocation ; to the best 
of our memory, this is his first legitimate book—his work 
having previously appeared in one or two broadsides of a 
few years ago, one or two periodicals, and the second 
Georgian book. And in this volume, which presumably 
represents Mr. Hodgson’s collected work, there are but 
twenty-five poems, only three of which go beyond a dozen 
stanzas. Indeed, to contract the whole matter to a telling 
and accurate span, Mr. Hodgson has been accepted far and 
wide within the limited province whose mails are poetry, 
as a genuine lyrical poet, on the strength of two poems- 
The Bull” and “The Song of Honor,” so indifferent is 
the nicety of taste to a vulgar estimate of quantity. But 
this fine acknowledgment bears hardly enough upon the 
critic. It would not be true to say that Mr. Hodgson has 
only written two pooms of unquestionably first-hand inspira- 
tion. But add to them “Eve,” “The Bride,” “Time, you 
Old Gipsy Man,” and “Stupidity Street,” in a slightly 
descending scale of values, and on these half-a-dozen lyrics, 
composed as they are of almost the soul of melody, the 
critic has to hold his court and pronounce his verdict. One 
thing he can say, and that with absolute confidence—that 
Mr. Hodgson, without divorcing his muse from the lyrical 
tradition of the past (he is obviously a child of that glorious 
inheritance) has at the same time used his patrimony to 
inake the freest and most daring experiments in rhyme 
and metre. His command of the refrain, of the dissyllabic 
rhyme, of the rhyme varied in different stanzas of the same 
poem, repeating and, so to speak, doubling upon itself, so as to 
catch the swell or dying fall, the ebb and flow, the fluctua- 
tions of the poetic emotion—is a technical triumph, so sure 
and subtle, that it ought to convince the recruits in the 
ragged regiment of “ Imagist”’ crusaders, that there is some 
life left in the old dog yet. A remarkable example of this 
pliability of metre to serve the will and direction of the 
poetic purpose which charges it with its expression, is Mr. 


Hodgson’s happy employment of “enjambement,” of the 
overlapping, run-on line which gives so fluid, rapid, and 
sinuous a pace to the lyrical movement. It was the 


eighteenth century which implanted the doctrine of the 
comma, semi-colon, or full-stop at the end of the line, like 
the pedagogue at the tail of a crocodile of small boys, and 
his method was a protest and reaction against the excessive 
serpentining oi the heroic couplet in the long poems of the 
preceding century. Dryden and his heirs appeared to con 
sider this use of rhyme as an outrageous innovation—a 
blasphemy against the established religion of prosody ; 
whereas Chaucer, the true “father of English poetry,” him- 
self made the most copious, intricate, and masterly use of 
this same run-on line. At any rate, this tyranny of the stop, 
in spite of countless deviations from it in the nineteenth 
century, has remained as an uneasy impression on the poetic 
mind, and for Mr. Hodgson to exorcize the spectre with 
an effect of such speed, light, and beauty is a vital pleasure 
to the reader of verse with a delicate ear. The following is 
Stupidity Street”: 
‘I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet, 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


*‘T saw in vision 

The worm in the whieat, 
| the shops nothing 

For people to eat; 

Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street.”’ 





Quite apart from the slightness of poetic texture, with what 
charming dexterity is the poetic feeling made one with the 
expression by this smooth gliding of line into line? Another 


from “Eve"’:— ««Eyva’! Each syllable 

Light as a flower feel, 

‘Eva’! he whispered the 

Wondering maid, 

Soft as a ‘bubble sung 

Out of a linnet’s lung, 

Soft and most hate, 

‘Eva,’ he said. 

Picture that orchard sprite, 

Eve, with her body white, 

Supple and smooth to her 

Slim finger tips, 

Wondering, listening, 

Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lipe.’’ 

This may be a fragile beauty, but its exquisitely limpid 
simplicity and its frailty are made mysterious when veiled 
in such elfish grace. 

But Mr. Hodgson can win wilder, grander, more solemn 
notes from the muse than this sweet linnet’s song. It is 
absurd to prophesy these things ; but a posterity that forgets 
“The Song of Honor” will be only one that thinks of the 
most scientific means of lavish murder, and the historian 
who forgets it and its very few peers in prose or verse in 
the horrified contemplation of an age of bursting iron, will 
do this generation an injustice. For it is, without any 
doubt, an achievement of which any poet might be proud, 
a rhapsody of the true, ultimate and universal poetic vision, 
supported on its flight by fiery but measured wings. Here 
are the last three stanzas :— 


‘*The music of a lion strong 
That shakes a hill a whole night long, 
A hill as loud as he, 
The twitter of » mouse among 
Melodious greenery, 
The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 
The nightingale’s—all three, 
The song of life that wells and flows 
From every leopard, lark, and rose, 
\nd everything that gleams or goes ° 
Lack-lustre in the sea. 
‘I heard it all, each, every note 
Of every lung and tongue and throat, 
Ay, every rhythm and rhyme 
Of everything that lives and loves, 
And upward, ever upward, moves 
From lowly to sublime! 
Earth’s multitudinous Sons of Light, 
[ heard them lift their lyric might 
With each and every chanting sprite 
That lit the sky that wondrous night 
As far as eye could climb! 
‘IT heard it all, I heard the whole 
Harmonious hymn of being roll 
Up through the chapel of my soul, 
Aud at the altar die. 
And in the awful quiet then, 
Myself I heard, Amen, Amen, 
Amen, I heard me ery! 
1 heard it all, and then although 
I caught my flying senses, oh, 
A dizzy man was [! 
I stood and stared; the sky was lit 
The sky was stars all over it, 
I stood, I knew not why, 
Without a wish, without a will, 
I stood upon that silent hill, 
And stared into the sky until 
My eyes were blind with stars and still 
I stared into the sky.”’ 

Mr. Hodgson’s two virtues (apart from his beautiful 
workmanship) are indeed poetic seriousness (which com- 
prehends so much and is the twin of poetic naiveté), and a 
strong power over the concrete. His expression is rarely 
indefinite, and it is never merely ornamental. It is too 
much to claim for him that he reaches (except occasionally, 
and with but the tips of his fingers) the sublime mystica! 
serenity which is the privilege of the finest poetry. One 
must, in common prudence, hesitate to give him more than 
a good place in the poetic calendar. And, though to gauge 
by bulk is pedantry, a man must write more than twe or 
three superb poems before he can reach the sanctuary. To 
those poems themselves, moreover, a graduated judgment 
has to be applied. Nevertheless, for all these reticences, Mr. 
Hodgson does possess the true and original quality of the 
poet—without any alloy of the shoddy or pretentious or 
false. It remains to be seen what further and greater use 
of it he can make in the future. 
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THE 


SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR 
has raised ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
for its maintenance. It is carried on 
by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, 
in HOLLAND, and in the GOVERN- 
MENT of SAMARA in _ distant 
RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 
a week, and it asks for financial support 
from the general public. 


We are giving Medical and Nursing 
Help in a considerable number of oue 
Stations, accompanied by the provision 
of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood 
huts we are building in France, the 
timber for which is provided by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

We are supplying help to restart the 
Farming Industry with necessary seeds 
and farming implements in localities 
devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 


In Holland we have provided shelter 
and help in a variety of ways, as well as 
occupation for the refugees from Belgium, 
who are located there. 

In Russia we have established Relief 
Centres, where clothing and other 
necessaries are distributed, and where 
industries, including spinning, weaving, 
and knitting are organised for the benefit 
of the destitute people who have no one 
else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF THE PUBLIC IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 


Contributions may be sent to Miss A. 
RUTH FRY, the Honorary Secretary 
to the War Victims Relief Committee at 
the office at 
Ethelburga House, 91, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C., 
who will gladly furnish any further 
information that may be desired, 
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‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in th 





é€ Times” 









4 Makes half asentence at a time enough; 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pouse,and puff and speakand puff 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Miid and Medium. 


8” oO” 


Per oz. Per oz. 









This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.621 
a ranch of the 'mperiat Tohaceo C 
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DEMOCRACY AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
A Meeting on the above subject will be heid in the KENSINGTON TOWN 
HALL, on FRIDAY, JUNE 8th, at 8 p.m 

Speakers: Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P. 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
Commander J. C. Wedgwood, M.P., D.S.O. 
Miss Edith Durham 


Chair: Right. Hon. Lord Parmoor, K.C.V.O. 


Admission Free. Reserved seats | Tickets (obtainable by writing only) from the 


icket Secretaries at 43, Holland Street, Ken ington, W.8 


FURNITURE £%, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Lia. 233.241 Tottenham Court Rd W 
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‘ . . 
Cloodbrookic 
A RESIDENTIAL SETTLEMENT FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN ENGAGED IN RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL STUDY. Under the care of a 
Committee of Members of the Society of Friends 


Director of Stuc 8 Womervtins } ha DEI WARE 


The main course of study deals with the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, the 
interpretation of the Bible, the history and 
principles of Quakerism, and the problems 
of social and international life 
There are special courses (a) for the tr aiming 
of social workers, b for the training of 
teachers who wish to specialise in Bible 
teaching, (c) for those interested in inter 
national relations and the cause of peace 
Autumn Te » 191 Kor rt 8 
THE WARDEN (‘H. G. WOOD, M.A.) 
WOODBROOKE, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 


rim opens Sept 
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“WELFARE” IN PRISON. 


“ Society and Prisons.” By THomMAs Mort OsporNE. (Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net.) 


THis is at once a very graphic and a philosophical account 
of a most remarkable work done in two of the State prisons 
of New York: Auburn Prison and Sing-Sing, both of which 
have borne cruel reputations. It shows us nothing less than 
prison as a self-governing democracy, prison upholding a 
civic ideal, prison remaking itself with no help or patronage 
from outside. The Mutual Welfare League, formed at 
Auburn about two years ago, is strictly and definitely a 
prisoners’ organization. It had its origin in the suggestion 
of a convict, and this suggestion was ‘‘ formulated and put 
in practice by the inmates of Auburn prison ’’ in the winter 
of 1913-14. It is a brief period, no doubt, for the testing of 
so notable an experiment, but we have the germ of the ideal 
of a new penology. 

“In the summer of 1913,’’ says Mr. Osborne, ‘‘ after 
being appointed by the Governor of New York a Commis- 
sioner on Prison Reform and made its Chairman, I came 
to the conclusion that if I wished to learn all that was pos- 


sible of my subject I must get down to its foundation and 
find out what the life of a prisoner was really like.” 


With the permission of Warden Rattigan, of Auburn 
Prison, he spent a week in that place as a convict. 

“During my week of confinement, being treated in 

every respect as an ordinary inmate, 1 managed to get o 
vivid and comprehensive impression of the prison discipline 
and something of its effect upon the men who undergo it. As 
a result, I came out blazing with wrath against every 
smug and respectable member of society, whose ignorance 
and indifference were responsible for the brutal and imbecile 
system I had found in operation; and not the least of the 
tortures I endured during the night spent in the dark cell 
of the ‘cooler,’ was the feeling that I should be haunted 
the rest of my life by a sense of shame and guilt for my 
own share of responsibility.” 

But out of this experience good was to come. Mr. 
Osborne had long been convinced that some form of self- 
government was the ‘‘ true solution of the prison problem ” ; 
and a chat with a convict chum in the basket-shop suddenly 
revealed the way. On the day Mr. Osborne left Auburn, the 
chum, Jack Murphy, set to work on a plan of self-govern- 
ment to be carried out ‘‘ by the prisoners end not imposed 
upon them by the prison authorities.’ Reform, in a word, 
must be the prisoners’ own process. This, by the way, was 
largely the idea of Mrs. Ballington Booth’s Volunteer Prison 
League, to which in fairness Mr. Osborne should have made 
some reference. 

Warden Rattigan, a model Governor, thought well of 
the plan. Imagine such a thing at Wormwood Scrubbs or 
Portland! At a free election held in the prison shops, a 
committee of forty-nine convicts was chosen ‘‘ to determine 
the exact nature and organization of the League.’’ The 
committee held a meeting in the chapel, when, ‘‘ for the 
first time in the history of prisons, a large body of convicts, 
unguarded, was permitted a full and free discussion of its 
own affairs.’’ It was decided to throw open the membership 
of the League to every prisoner. Mr. Osborne was made 
Chairman of the Committee, and a sub-committee of twelve 
was appointed to shape the by-laws: as splendid a com- 
mittee, says Mr. Osborne, ‘‘ as I have ever worked with.’’ 
The League declared its object: ‘‘ To promote in every way 
the true interests and welfare of the men confined in prison.’’ 
A motto was chosen: “Do good—Make good.” The colors 
of the League were fixed: ‘“‘ Green and white-—emblematic 
of Hope and Truth.’"’ The governing body of forty-nine 
delegates next chose from their number an executive board 
of nine, who had a cierk and sergeant-at-arms; and the 
delegates divided themselves into eight ‘‘ grievance ” com- 
mittees, who were to ‘‘ hear and determine all complaints 
against members of the League.’’ 

With so simple a framework of organization the new 
prison system began. The first general meeting of the 
League was a great and thrilling occasion. The whole 
population of Auburn, nearly 1,400 convicts, came together 
without guards. In perfect order, company after company 
marched in, 

*‘and as soon as seated, the men join in the general buzz 

of conversation, like any other human beings assembled 


for an entertainment. There is no disorder, nothing but 
natural life and animation.’’ 


They heard a recital of piano and violin, and after this 








exhilarating and unwonted interlude, marched back quietly 
to their cells and locked themselves in for the night. Said 
an astonished warder, watching this display of discipline, 
‘‘ Why in Hell can’t they do that for us?’’ Yes, why? It 
was simply that a beginning had been made of self- 
government in a prison. ‘‘ The trouble is, we ain’t treated 
on the level,’’ Jack Murphy, broaching his plan, had said 
to Mr. Osborne. Treated for the first time ‘‘ on the level,’’ 
the convicts had felt their ‘‘ civic ideal,’’ and had risen to it. 

But pianos and fiddles were not everything. The League 
very soon began to show itself a practical body. The 
grievance committees took cases in hand, and on verdicts of 
guilty made no bones about a sentence of punishment. By 
and by, all minor cases of punishment were left by Warden 
Rattigan in the hands of the executive of the Convict League. 
It has worked well. 

Now let us go back a step or two. After his week in 
Auburn, Mr. Osborne framed a literary indictment of nine 
counts against the State of New York—a general indictment 
in the interest of all prisoners. It may be summarized 
thus :—That (1) constant confinement in small, unhealthy 
cells is responsible for a great deal of physical, mental, and 
moral degeneration ; that (2) it breeds much secret vice ; that 
(3) in these State prisons ill-organized and inefficient systems 
of labor give the prisoner no interest in his task, and 
encourage him to shirk it ; that (4) the enforcement of silence 
provokes conspiracies of many kinds ; that (5) the monotony 
of the life tends to paralyze the intellect ; that (6) the system 
of espionage, never relaxed, renders prisoners so nervous 
that they will occasionally kill one another almost without 
motive ; that (7) this system, developed under favors dealt 
out to spies of warders, breeds an atmosphere of “ suspicion, 
fear, and hatred ”’ in the prison, and everyone is in terror 
of his neighbor ; that (8) warders grow as nervous as their 
charges, and are rendered brutal by sheer regard for their 
own safety ; that (9) ‘‘ Underlying all the rest of the prison 
system . . . is the denial of all initiative—of any 
responsibility on the part of a man either for his own acts 
or for the acts of others.”’ 

This is a somewhat heavy bill, but with slight modifica- 
tions it could be drawn against our own and the prison 
systems of Europe. 

Let us now go forward a step. Among the results of 
the work of the League—almost every member of which 
seems to have been an old-timer and a ‘ tough,” Mr. 
Osborne finds (1) that the physical health of the men has 
been changed : “‘ the very appearance of the men speaks for 
itself ’’; that (2) ‘‘the improved physical condition is 
accompanied by improved mental condition’’; that 
(3) ‘‘ it is, however, the moral improvement under the new 
system that is the most wonderful thing of all.”’ 

This is interesting and to the point. All reformers of 
prison have been labelled sentimentalists. The senti- 
mentalists in the matter of prison have always in reality 
been the anti-reformers. The sentimentalist says, as to the 
prisoner, ‘“‘Give him what he deserves.” The non- 
sentimental reformer says, ‘‘Can you make a citizen of 
the ex-prisoner? Can you bring him back to life and work 
and responsibility in the State?”’ 





INCOMPATIBLES. 


“The London Nights of Belsize.” By VERNON RENDALL. 
(Lane. 6s.) 

“In the Night.” By R. GorELL BARNES. (Longmans. 4s. 6d 
net.) 


‘The Marriage of Chlorys.” By Dora Warp. (Garden City 
Press. 5s. net.) 


Mr. RenpDALL’s book will, no doubt, be received ubiquitously, 
universally, and unanimously as “excellent fooling.” As 
that exhausted cliché is applied to at least ten out of every 
thirty novels published, as, indeed, it is almost as common as 
masterpiece, the author would perhaps prefer we should 
make no reference either to excellence or fooling. Now, if we 
were a critical people, we might resent Mr. Rendall’s witty, 
indirect, slightly acid contempt for “ the average man,”’ “ the 
man-in-the-street,” “the plain man,” what you will. As we 
are not, Mr. Rendall may bite us playfully in the leg, and 
we shall be ready to take his attentions for a caress. For his 
method is never circumstantial or frontal; it has very little 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of 
Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the High Mistress, at 


the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates will be 
Monday, June 25th. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon, 

House built for the purpose in healthy end beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, ‘lennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external etudente. 

Principals—Mise Theodora E. Clark and Mise K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 ard 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Mrss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 








700 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
WITH A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon). 


Full Prospectus on application 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (RESTRICTED), £60, ETC., IN JULY. 


Particulars from “‘ Public Schools Year Book”’ or the Bursar. 


P orwer 


READING 


Spacious finely timbered grounds 

Splendid new buildings 

Full staff of university men 

Excellent results in work and play 

Elaborate prospectus on application to 
The Headmaster 
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HOTELS AND _HYDROS, 


THACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Bath-rooms on every fiocr. Lounge ond Spactous Dining, Drawing, Writing, 

Reading, Billiards and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night 

Forter. Telephone. BEDROOM, Breakfast, Rath and attendance, 6/6 per night per person, 
Full Tariff and Testimonials pest free on application 

Telegraphic Address—" Thackeray, London.’ 





Telephone— Museum 1230 (2 lines 





BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotei, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Ipmat Resrpsxcn. Resrwrert Pryrsicias 
Bun Lounge. Turkish Bathe. Massage. Lift 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


BILVERHOW. Bosrding Est. Weet Cliff Gardens. From 35e. week 





THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye 
Central. and Residence, 38/6 to § guiness weekly. 
BRIGHTON. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Parnment, Manager. 
CHELTENHAM. 

ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Clove to Spa and 

Concerta. Tel. “ Tariff. Mre. Merrett. lene 
— EEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE My minutes’ walk from aither station 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Contents, JUNE, 


3y E. A. WODEHOUSE 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


IQ17. 
NEXT MORNING 
THE ALLIES’ TASK. 
THE ADMIRALTY, THE FLEET, AND THE 
By ARCHIBALD HuRD. 
MINISTERS AND EX-MINISTERS. By AvpIToR TAaNtTUM 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION. By E. H. Witcox 
ITALY’S WINTER CAMPAIGN. By Jutius M. PRIcE 
THE FATHER OF GERMAN STATECRAFT. By Pouiticus 
HENRY JAMES. By THEODORA BOSANQUET 
THE SCULPTURE OF JACOB EPSTEIN 
THE WAR AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
M. BOURGET’S NEW BOOK. By W. S&S 
RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. By Sits 
THE WORLD’S WAR BILL. By H. J 
AGRARIAN REFORM IN IRELAND 
WAR AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH Mars. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep, 


BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


By JOHN COURNOS 
By Tue Hon. Mrs 
LILLY 


BAILEY 


JENNINGS 
By JOHN McGRATH 
By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
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7 he ‘Gacrifice of poco 


and By G. EDMUND LOBO 
** Every line and verse is marked } 1y deepest thought, intelicct. 
other uality and tenderest Poesy... .: Sentiment as natural ap it is 
Poems beautiful. '—Inish INDEPENDENT 
PRICE EDITION LIMITED Obtainable from 
(Paper Covers) G. EDMUND LOBO, Auburn Villa> Templeogue, Co. 





Dublin; KENNY'S, 65, Middle Abbey St., 


Dublin ; or 
through any bookseller 
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BIBLES ano 


PRAYER BOOKS 
Freee: | Sones men 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1, or to any of i its Agents. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) Bought. Up to 7s. ‘per tooth 
pinned on vulcanite; 12s. on silver; 15s. on gold; £2 on platinum 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post 
free. Also OLD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY bought in any condi- 
tion. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable, genuine firm. 
—8. CANN & CO., Estd. 1850. 








| TheLondon BibieWarehouse, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 

We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 

Services, etc., for Cler; ¥, Congregation, and the 
ildren. 











69a, Market Street, Manchester. 





FOR CLEANING SILVEP, 
Soid Everywhere, 6d., 


GLECTRO-PLATE, Etc. 
t/-, 2/6 & 4/6. 


The Nation. 


Tse Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


Subscribers are asked to note that alterations of address 
for the current week’s issue should reach the office not later 
than the first post Thursday morning. 


“THE NATION” SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Inland—Yearly .........0000+++ 28s. 2d. post free. 
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of the knock-out blow about it. Nor does Mr. Rendall’s irony 
lie altogether in his charming elegance of style—numerous as 
are the pinches of salt flicked over the pages. 
in the slightness of texture manifested in the design of the 
book itself. One does not have to look far for the source and 
model of Mr. Christopher Belsize’s “London Nights’; the 
spangled skies of New Arabia are vaulted over them. But 
these stories, highly ingenious as they are, do not possess the 
exuberant inventiveness of Stevenson. They matter less for 
themselves than for what their author puts into them. And 
this is both a fault and a virtue. Mr. Rendall obviously 
takes a satiric view of his audience, or rather, of what his 
audience expect to have written for them. “I will put,” he 
seems to say, “my wit, my learning, and my bookishiness, for 
which you care nothing, into a form which you do care about, 
and I leave you to make what you can of the result.’’ And 
so, some readers will enjoy the stories for the adventure in 
them alone ; others for the blend of narrative and the kind of 
Attic commentary that accompanies and freshens them; a 
few may feel that to some extent Mr. Rendall pays the 
penalty which he has courted. For Mr. Belsize was born for 
better things than exposing (to them alone) the intrigues of 
even the most accomplished criminals, or ridding a club of 
solace, knowledge, and conversation from the pressing com- 
pany of bores and humbugs. The “ Happy Shop,’’ on the 
other hand, where customers pay anything from fivepence to 
five guineas for consultation upon happiness, has another 
kind of felicity, that of subject delightfully matched with 
treatment. The Horatian irony has fuller play and is less 
thwarted by Mr. Rendall’s semi-tolerant, semi-despairing 
gesture as to whether it is worth while telling people any- 
thing to their good or wisdom. And here are a few phrases 
which, among other things, make the book so graceful, neat, 
and sententious (in the old sense, now lost, of the word): 
“He was a man of maxims, which is better than being a 
mere gunman.’’ “ These, however, were merry and tumul- 
tuous days, when Titus Oates was still a recent memory, and 
when there was no L.C.C. to reduce citizens to their L.C.M.” 
* But, alas, he is self-taught, and believes in his teacher.” 
“ Imposing persons are rightly so-called, because they impose 
on you, and impositions should cease when schooldays are 
over”’; and many others. They give a very well-dressed air 
to a most accomplished book. 

“In the Night’’ is a goodish detective story, which is 
not quite good enough, because it is so determined to be so. 
For Mr. Gorell Barnes starts with the very proper assump- 
tion that nine-tenths of the readers of detective tales are 
perfectly well aware of who murdered Colonel X. some way 
before the middle of the book, and eons before the incredible 
insight and breath-bereaving deductions of the “sleuth” 
have discovered the malefactor. So our author says to 
himself—‘ I must not have an infallible detective, and my 
readers shall not discover who committed the beneficent deed 
of removing the Roger Penterton from a 
burdened world.” So he makes his detective a shrewd, 
kindly, but entirely average policeman, who is quite over- 
reached by Miss Evelyn Temple’s amateur investigations. 
3ut even this gifted lady is not allowed a more than qualified 
success. For Mr. Gorell Barnes leads us a deliberate dance 
from one suspect to another; the accusing finger is pointed 
from Sir Roger’s secretary to his cut-off-with-a-shilling son, 
from the son, again, to the respectable family retainer, and 
from the retainer (who is arrested, and appears to close the 
whole matter by confessing) to Sir Roger’s lady herself—-who, 
to shut and bolt us the more completely in a sepulchral dark, 
killed her offensive husband by accident, tipping a bronze 
statuette upon his head. 


choleric Sir 


So nobody at the end is a penny the 
This, of course, makes an entertaining story. But 
the author overdoes his mystification; he is working too 
patently for the sake of mystification. 
process defeats itself. 

We rather feel that “The Marriage of Chlorys” is an 
excellent example of how a novel ought not to be written, in 
spite of the fact that the publishers give one of how it ought 
to be printed. Chlorys Cardwell is a fashionable young 
woman, who marries an Army officer, principally because she 
has been jilted by another. But the story is more about 
Clara Bailey, the spinster malgré elle, than Chlorys, who 
deserves what she gets. Clara would be more interesting if 
she were not smothered by so many fashionable incidentals 
that we can only get at her at the expense of pushing our way 


wiser. 


So self-conscious a 


It is rather 





through tedious phalanxes of her aristocratic associates. In 
the same way, the author does her utmost—by a _ heavy- 
handed touch, clumsy treatment, and a terribly clotted 
style—-to prevent us seeing that she is really intelligent and 
critical. 





The GAeck in the Citp. 


THERE has not been very much going on in the City. The 


latest peace move from Russia rather staggered mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, and much _ significance 
was attached to Mr. Henderson’s mission to Russia. 


Two Stock Exchange men to whom I spoke on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, thought the omens favorable to 
peace, and said that, instead of going down a point 
or so, Russian Bonds ought to have risen. Japanese Bonds 
are still rising as Japanese profiteering through the war 
becomes more and more evident. Government finance is 
attracting much attention. The Five per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds are not popular. In the last six weeks, less than thirty 
millions—about four days’ expenditure—have been taken 
up. Discount rates are firm in view of the heavy offering 
of Treasury Bills. The exchanges have been uneasy. The 
lira has dropped below 335 to the pound sterling, and the 
Petrograd exchange went down on Wednesday to 180, which 
means that the rouble, instead of being worth 2s., as it was 
before the war, is now only worth about thirteen pence. 


Tue YieLD on Griit-EDGED Stocks. 

In spite of the fact that gilt-edged securities still tend 
to depreciate, the demand continues, but, at the same 
time, there is very little stock available. Stocks that are 
redeemable in a comparatively short time are most in 
demand, investors being attracted by the bonus afforded by 
redemption at par on maturity rather than by the present 
yield, upon which income tax is chargeable. The following 
list shows the yield now obtainable on a few trustee 
securities, together with the yield allowing for redemption : 


Yield allow- 

ing for 

Redemption. Price. Yield. Red’ pt’n. 

£ s. d. £s.d. 

Canada 34%... -_ 1909-34 ... 76% 412 6 514 0 

New South Wales 3% san 1935 ... 703 450 512 6 

Queensland 4% “we son 104 —wwaas— 490 511 0 

Victoria 4% im oe 1919 .. @W 429 510 0 

South Australia 4%... “i 1929 ... 85% 415 0 517 6 

Union of 8. Africa 4% 1943-63 ... 814 419 6 5 2 6 

Corp. of London 24% 1927-57 ... 564 410 0 5 2 6 
Thames Conservancy 3% 

“B” Deb. Stock ... one 1954... 63 417 0 5 70 

Bath 3% ... jie ‘ike ane 1934 ... 70 460 517 6 


There is a marked scarcity of steck in the Home 
Market, but where it is obtainable the 
returns vary from 5 to 53 per cent. The yield on the 5 per 
cent. War Loan at the present quotation is £5 6s. per cent., 
or £5 7s. 6d. allowing for redemption. Consols, for practical 
purposes, an irredeemable security, give a return of £4 10s. 
per cent. 


Railway 


Lipton’s PRosPERITY. 

Although the reorganization of the business is no doubt 
partly responsible for the good results shown in the report 
of Lipton Ltd. for the year ended March 10th last, it is 
nevertheless obvious that present conditions have been a 
large factor in the company’s successful year. Both gross 
and net profits are the highest in the history of the concern : 


Deprecia- Divi- 
Gross Profits. Expenses. Net Profits. tion. dend. 

£ £ £ £ % 

1912-15 315,600 112,000 203,600 41,100... 6 
1913-14 314,900 131,500 183,500 23,200... 6 
1914-15 272,200 149,500 122,700 41,400... nil 
1915-16 295,100 125,600 169,400 ... 45,100 nil. 
1916-17 ... --» 442,800 ... 140,200 ... 302,600 ... 44,100 ... 
After paying debenture interest and preference dividend, 


there is an available balance of £270,700, including £82,100 
brought forward from the previous year. The directors 
wisely place £75,000 to reserve, and £25,000 to War Con- 
tingencies reserve, distributing only £93,750, or 74 per cent. 
to the ordinary shareholders. The balance carried forward 
is thereby reduced ty £15,200 to £66,900. Some activity in 
dealings has arisen since the publication of the report, and 
at the present quotation the yield is 8 per cent. 
LUCcELLUM. 





